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PREFACE 


The  food  need  levels  reported  are  for  the  marketing  years  1988/89  and  1989/90.  As  with  any 
projection,  assumptions  must  be  made  about  future  events.  The  assessment  of  food  needs  is 
based  heavily  upon  projections  of  food  crop  production  and  financial  ability  to  commercially 
import  food.  Food  production  is  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  commercial  import 
capacity  is  influenced  by  various  international  commodity  and  financial  market  conditions. 

Since  neither  weather  nor  international  markets  can  be  predicted  with  certainty,  the  food  needs 
contained  in  this  report  are  subject  to  change. 

To  reflect  current  crop  conditions  and  import  capacity,  each  country  is  reviewed  quarterly  and 
an  updated  food  needs  calculated  for  those  countries  judged  to  be  facing  conditions  significantly 
different  from  those  at  the  last  assessment.  For  this  reason,  readers  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
current  reports  to  keep  abreast  of  changing  food  needs.  Readers  are  further  advised  that  both 
the  methodology  and  the  data  used  in  the  calculations  are  continually  being  refined  by  the 
Interagency  Food  Aid  Analysis  Working  Group  (IFAAWG).  This  effort  reflects  the  continuing 
commitment  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  respond  more  rapidly  and  adequately  to  the  needs  of 
those  countries  where  food  commodity  assistance  can  be  used  for  humanitarian  purposes  and  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  recipient  country  and  the  U.S.  Government. 

As  a  result  of  a  Presidential  Initiative  in  the  summer  of  1984,  an  Interagency  Food  Aid  Analysis 
Working  Group  was  established  to  provide  the  U.S.  Government  with  the  best  possible  food 
needs  assessment  for  countries  in  the  developing  world.  This  report  is  prepared  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Interagency  Working  Group. 

As  assessment  of  world  food  needs  has  serious  implications  for  both  donor  and  recipient  coun¬ 
tries,  and  it  has  the  potential  to  influence  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  and  affect 
the  lives  of  many  millions  of  people.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  readers  clearly 
understand  the  issues  that  the  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  report  addresses,  and  those  it  does 
not.  This  report  is  not  an  allocation  or  programming  document,  but  an  objective  analytical 
assessment  of  food  needs.  Allocation  and  programming  decisions  are  made  in  other  forums  and 
consider  factors  in  addition  to  the  food  needs  assessed  in  this  report. 

The  assessment  of  food  needs  presented  herein  refers  to  the  amount  of  food  needed  to  cover  the 
difference  between  a  country’s  domestic  food  production  plus  its  commercial  import  capacity, 
and  either  of  the  following  two  alternative  measures  of  food  need. 

The  status  quo  need  is  based  on  a  country’s  recently  achieved  levels  of  food  consumption,  while 
the  nutrition-based  need  is  based  on  FAO’s  published  information  on  minimum  recommended 
dietary  intake  for  each  country.  In  addition,  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  maximum  absorbable 
imports  if  the  highest  historical  levels  of  per  capita  total  food  use  and  carryover  stocks  were  to 
be  maintained.  This  assumes  the  food  delivery  systems  in  most  food-aid-recipient  countries 
have  been  "at  capacity"  at  the  highest  historical  level.  None  of  these  measures,  taken  individu¬ 
ally,  adequately  reflect  the  range  of  objectives  embodied  within  P.L.  480  legislation,  nor  does 
any  one  measure  capture  all  factors  considered  in  allocation  and  programming  decisions. 
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ABSTRACT 


Cereal  needs  for  1988/89  to  meet  consumption 
requirements  in  55  developing  countries  are 
estimated  at  19.5  million  tons,  6.5  million 
below  1987/88.  However,  inclusion  of  stock 
adjustments  puts  additional  cereal  needs  for 
1988/89  over  1987/88  by  4.3  million  tons. 
Nutrition-based  needs  are  37.5  million  tons, 
down  2.7  million  from  1987/88,  but  up  9.5 
million  with  stock  adjustments.  These  needs 
are  in  excess  of  domestic  production  and 
commercial  import  capacity.  Import  require¬ 
ments  are  down,  but  the  cost  of  commercial 


cereal  imports  is  up  sharply.  Commercial 
import  capacity  in  the  55  countries  is  6.5  mil¬ 
lion  tons  as  compared  to  11.7  million  in 
1987/88.  Asian  cereal  production  is  forecast 
at  237  million  tons,  up  from  217  million  in 
1987/88,  reducing  food  needs.  Needs  in 
North  Africa  are  sharply  up,  from  2.6  million 
in  1987/88  to  5.3  million  in  1988/89  due  to 
drought  in  Tunisia  and  a  combination  of  crop 
and  financial  shortfalls  in  Egypt. 


FOREWORD 


This  is  the  initial  report  in  the  World  Food 
Needs  and  Availabilities  series  for  1988/89. 
Food  needs  assessments  for  1988/89  update 
those  published  in  the  May  1988  report. 

The  country  coverage  of  the  World  Food 
Needs  and  Availabilities  report  has  been 
reduced  from  69  to  55.  The  14  countries 
excluded  contributed  6.5  percent  of  1987/88 
status  quo  import  requirements,  and  less  than 
5  percent  of  assessed  status  quo  and  2.9  per¬ 
cent  of  nutrition-based  additional  food  needs 
to  meet  consumption  requirements.  Excluded 
countries  contributed  less  than  1  percent  of 
1987/88  cereal  needs  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 
For  detailed  analysis  of  the  reduced  country 
coverage,  see  Appendix  A. 

Additional  food  needs  are  no  longer  analyzed 
for  all  countries  in  the  initial  issue  of  World 
Food  Needs  and  Availabilities.  Each  quarterly 
report  analyzes  only  those  countries  for  which 
current  crop  information  is  available:  15 
countries  in  the  initial  (Summer),  17  in  the 
fall  and  23  in  the  winter.  The  spring  issue 
will  present  final  adjustments  as  needed. 

Complete  updates  have  been  done  on  the  15 
countries  covered  by  this  report.  Partial 
updates  have  been  done  for  the  40  countries 
not  written  up  to  provide  a  basis  for  estima¬ 
tion  of  1988/89  regional  and  global  food 
needs.  The  partial  update  is  done  through  use 
of  agricultural  supply  and  utilization  data  and 
financial  data  on  file  as  of  May,  1988.  Agri¬ 
cultural  imports  and  exports  in  1987/88  are 
assumed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  base  period 
average.  Ending  stocks  for  1987/88  are 
updated  from  ERS  sources.  These  data  are 
employed  in  the  FNA  country  models  to  gen¬ 
erate  regional  estimates  of  additional  food 
needs. 

Estimates  of  global  food  needs  for  1989/90 
are  deferred  until  February  1989,  at  which 
time  full  analysis  will  have  been  completed  on 
the  55  countries.  The  "Appraisal  of  Addi¬ 
tional  Food  Needs"  will  also  be  included  in 
the  February  issue. 

Countries  are  grouped  in  regions  as  follows: 
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World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  serves 
both  the  requirement  of  P.L.  480,  as 
amended,  that  "global  assessments  of  food 
production  and  needs"  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  food  needs  analysis  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter-agency  Food  Aid  Analysis 
Working  Group.  Information  provided 
through  these  reports  to  the  Executive  Branch 
and  the  Congress  is  employed  along  with 
other  information  in  considering  fiscal  1989 
and  1990  food  aid  budget  allocations.  The 
reports  are  also  intended  to  provide  detailed 
updates  on  food  supplies  and  additional  food 
needs  both  country-by-country  and  in  aggre¬ 
gate.  This  information  is  also  useful  to  pro¬ 
gram  and  policy  officials  within  donor 
governments  and  food-aid-recipient  countries, 
analysts  in  international  organizations  and 
universities,  and  private  agencies  involved  in 
food  aid  distribution. 

This  report  presents  two  alternative  measures 
of  the  overall  food  import  requirements  and 
the  additional  food  needs  of  each  country  for 
1988/89.  The  analysis  for  1989/90  is  also 
presented  for  the  15  currently  subject  to  the 
full  FNA  analysis.  The  status  quo  and 
nutrition-based  assessments  are  based  on  two 
different  sets  of  normative  judgments  and 
assumptions  regarding  the  role  of  additional 
food  and  the  considerations  that  might  govern 
its  use.  The  basic  assumption  underlying  the 
status  quo  assessment  is  that  additional  food 
would  be  needed  to  prevent  food  supplies, 
and  hence  consumption,  from  falling  below 
recent  levels.  Meeting  status  quo  food  needs 
would  in  principle  stabilize  per  capita  use  by 
compensating  for  shortfalls  in  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  and  import  capacity.  The  nutrition- 
based  assessment  addresses  the  continuing 
problem  of  undernutrition  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries.  The  assumption  is  that 
additional  food  would  be  needed  to  close  the 
gap  between  food  availabilities  and  an  inter¬ 
nationally  accepted  minimum  nutritional  stan¬ 
dard.  The  nutrition-based  estimates  thus 
provide  an  aggregate  measure  of  the 
nutritional  gap,  net  of  recipient  countries’ 
capacity  to  import  food  commercially.  Calcu¬ 
lation  of  zero  nutrition-based  food  needs  does 
not  mean  all  citizens  have  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet.  In  developing  countries,  poor 
nutrition  is  frequently  the  consequence  of 
poor  income  distribution. 

Status  quo  food  needs  assessments  are  stabi¬ 
lized  by  the  method  of  estimating  annual  base 
period  per  capita  food  use.  Base  period  food 
use  is  calculated  as  the  mean  of  the  most 
recent  4  years  within  one  standard  deviation 
from  the  mean  of  the  most  recent  8  years. 

The  method  is  explained  in  Appendix  C, 
Methodological  Notes. 


The  most  current  weather,  crop  production, 
and  financial  data  were  employed  in  making 
1988/89  assessments  for  the  15  current  coun¬ 
tries.  The  1989/90  assessments  for  these 
countries  are  based  on  projected  agricultural 
production,  trade  and  general  economic 
trends. 

Estimates  of  commercial  food  import  capacity 
are  based  on  historical  and  projected  foreign 
exchange  availability,  with  the  assumption  of 
the  continuance  of  recent  debt  payment.  The 
share  of  this  exchange  allocated  to  imports  is 
determined  by  the  average  value  of  commer¬ 
cial  food  imports  in  the  past  three  years.  Sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  debt  payment  performance 
would  alter  food  import  capacity  and 
additional  food  needs. 

Neither  the  status  quo  nor  the  nutrition-based 
food  needs  measures  deals  specifically  with 
the  ability  of  a  country’s  infrastructure  to 
absorb  food  aid  without  overloading  port  and 
transportation  capacity,  and  storage  and  dis¬ 
tribution  systems.  The  maximum  absorbable 
food  imports  assessment  frequently  limits  the 
quantity  of  nutrition-based  needs  that  can 
physically  be  provided.  The  "gap"  between 
maximum  absorbable  and  nutrition-based 
food  needs  is  one  measure  of  the  seriousness 
of  a  country’s  food  problem.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  achieving 
the  financial  and  physical  capacity  to  import 
food,  or  increasing  domestic  food  production 
consistent  with  national  food  demand,  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  this  measure. 

The  import  requirements  and  additional  food 
need  estimates  in  World  Food  Needs  and 
Availabilities  reports  are  based  on  national 
agricultural  and  economic  data.  These  esti¬ 
mates  assist  financial  and  logistics  planning  by 
both  donor  and  food  aid  recipient  countries. 

It  should  be  apparent,  however,  that  addi¬ 
tional  food  need  levels  are  only  a  part  of  the 
calculus,  and  that  delivering  imported  food  to 
communities  that  are  deprived  by  national 
food  production  shortfalls  or  civil  distur¬ 
bances  is  a  major  undertaking.  Factors  bear¬ 
ing  on  success  include  local  transportation  and 
communications  infrastructure,  the  financial 
status  of  both  local  and  national  public  service 
agencies,  and  the  availability  of  international 
financial  support.  The  supplementary  assess¬ 
ments  of  additional  food  needs  issued  through 
the  year  are  intended  to  add  to  the 
information  available  so  that  food  and  com¬ 
plementary  financial  and  technical  assistance 
can  be  made  available  in  a  timely  fashion. 


Ray  W.  Nightingale 

Food  Needs  Analysis  Coordinator 
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SUMMARY 


The  detailed  country  tables  and  narratives  in 
this  report  include  information  on  the  quanti¬ 
ties  and  dollar  values  of  assessed  additional 
food  needs,  including  the  need  for  cereals, 
pulses,  vegetable  oils,  and  milk.  This  sum¬ 
mary  covers  only  additional  need  for  cereal, 
the  principal  commodity  in  international  food 
aid.  Food  needs  assessments  for  1988/89  are 
based  on  information  available  in  July  1988 

The  country  coverage  of  this  report  is  more 
limited  than  that  of  recent  issues  of  World 
Food  Needs  and  Availabilities.  The  number 
of  countries  being  reported  on  and  included 
in  regional  and  global  summaries  is  reduced 
from  69  to  55.  Additional  changes  in  the 
analysis  are  discussed  in  the  Foreward,  and  in 
Appendix  A. 

The  decline  in  world  food  supplies  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  1988/89.  With  global  cereal  con¬ 
sumption  exceeding  production,  world  cereal 
stocks  at  the  end  of  1988/89  are  expected  to 
fall  37  percent  below  the  record  of  2  years 
earlier.  The  drop  in  production  and  stocks  is 
concentrated  in  North  America,  where 
drought  is  sharply  reducing  1988/89  output  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Flowever, 
winter  wheat,  the  cereal  most  used  in  U.S. 
food  assistance  programs,  was  little  affected. 

Aside  from  North  America,  world  cereal  pro¬ 
duction  is  larger  than  in  1987,  and  stocks  are 
dropping  only  modestly.  Supplies  of  food 
grains  on  world  markets  are  tight,  but  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  1988/89  requirements. 
World  market  prices  of  wheat  and  coarse 
grains  are  sharply  higher.  Higher  interna¬ 
tional  grain  prices  have  reduced  the  capacity 
of  all  countries  to  import  food  commercially.1 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  sustained 
high  levels  of  assessed  1988/89  food  needs  in 
55  developing  countries.  Drought  induced 
production  shortfalls  are  again  dominant  in 
some  regions.  Food  stocks  were  drawn  down 
sharply  in  1987/88  and  the  stocks  adjustment 
provides  for  rebuilding.  Higher  international 
grain  prices  have  reduced  the  capacity  of 
developing  countries  to  import  food  commer¬ 
cially.  Improvements  in  the  statistical  cover¬ 
age  of  concessional  food  imports  in  food  aid 
recipient  countries  has  reduced  foreign 
exchange  allocation  to  food  imports  in  some 
countries.  The  year  1987  has  been  moved 
into  the  financial  data  base  employed  in  the 


analysis.  With  large  annual  changes  in  total 
foreign  exchange  available,  or  commercial 
imports,  estimated  commercial  import  capacity 
has  changed  greatly  for  some  countries. 

Status  quo  additional  cereal  needs  for  1988/89 
consumption  requirements  in  55  developing 
countries  are  estimated  at  19.5  million  tons, 

6.5  million  below  1987/88.  However,  inclu¬ 
sion  of  stock  adjustments  puts  additional 
cereal  needs  for  1988/89  over  1987/88  by  4.3 
million  tons.  Nutrition-based  needs  are  37.5 
million  tons,  down  2.7  million  from  1987/88, 
but  up  9.5  million  with  stock  adjustments. 
Considering  historical  consumption  levels  and 
stocks,  40  million  tons  is  the  maximum  that 
could  be  absorbed  in  meeting  status  quo  or 
nutrition-based  additional  cereal  needs. 

Status  quo  additional  cereal  needs  in  Sub- 
Saharan  Africa  are  placed  at  4.5  million  tons, 
down  2.13  million  from  1987/88,  but  up 
400,000  with  stock  adjustments.  Needs  in 
North  Africa  are  sharply  up,  from  2.6  million 
in  1987/88  to  5.3  million  in  1988/89  due  to 
drought  in  Tunisia  and  a  combination  of  crop 
and  financial  shortfalls  in  Egypt. 

The  principal  factor  causing  large  Asian  food 
needs  assessments  in  1987/88  was  the  drought 
in  India.  Indian  agricultural  production  is 
expected  to  recover  in  1988/89.  Asian  cereal 
production  is  forecast  at  237  million  tons,  up 
from  217  million  in  1987/88.  In  Asia,  status 
quo  food  needs  are  sharply  down,  from  16.8 
million  tons  in  1987/88  to  8.2  million.  How¬ 
ever,  stock  adjusted  needs  are  down  by  only 
600,000  tons.  Negative  stock  adjustments  in 
1987/88  are  reversed  in  1988/89.  The  cost  of 
commercial  cereal  imports  is  up  sharply. 
Commercial  import  capacity  is  6.5  million 
tons  as  compared  to  11.7  million  in  1987/88. 
This  is  the  combined  consequence  of  higher 
commodity  prices,  reduced  foreign  exchange 
availability  and  the  inclusion  in  the  base 
period  of  years  of  very  low  commercial 
imports. 

Latin  American  cereal  needs  are  2.3  million  in 
1988/89,  up  nearly  2  million.  The  increase  is 
a  consequence  of  higher  prices  for  commercial 
agricultural  imports  and  inclusion  of  more 
complete  information  on  historical  conces¬ 
sional  food  imports.  The  consequence  is 
higher  current  import  costs  and  lower 
historical  expenditures  on  imports,  resulting 


1  The  food  needs  consequences  of  rising  international  commodity  prices  is  discussed  in  the  world  food  situation  and  outlook 
and  food  aid  availabilities  sections  and  also  in  individual  country  reports. 


1 


in  both  a  lower  share  of  foreign  exchange 
allocated  to  cereal  imports  and  reduced  ton¬ 
nage  for  that  expenditure. 

The  55  countries  are  estimated  to  be  short 
37.5  million  tons  of  cereals  to  meet  minimum 
nutritional  standards  in  1988/89,  2.7  million 
under  1987/88  needs.  Nutrition-based  needs 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  status  quo  because 
of  the  dominance  of  commodity  price 
increases,  but  they  are  greatly  amplified  by 
the  17  million  ton  greater  cereal  use  asso¬ 


ciated  with  attainment  of  minimum  caloric 
requirements.  The  stocks  adjusted 
nutrition-based  needs  are  42  million  tons,  10 
million  tons  over  1987/88,  but  the  maximum 
absorbable  capacity  is  40  million. 

Without  stock  adjustments,  assessed  status  and 
nutrition-based  cereal  needs  are  lower  in 
1988/89  in  relation  to  cereals  production  and 
use  for  consumption,  but  higher  when  stock 
adjustments  are  considered. 
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Regional  cereal  situation  and  assessed  additional  cereal  needs  (thousand  tons  cereal  equivalent )  1 


Region 

Maximum 1 2  3 4 

Status  quo 

Import 

Requirements 

Total 

use 

Consumption 

Consumption 
+  stocks 

1987/88  3 

Total 

28279 

57301 

346254 

26065 

19514 

Percent  of  production 

9.0 

6.8 

Percent  of  total  use 

7.5 

5.6 

1988/89 

Africa 

16299 

19710 

90068 

9158 

10873 

North  Africa 

5289 

13002 

28245 

4631 

5289 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

11010 

6708 

61823 

4527 

5584 

Southern  Africa  * 

2724 

1651 

11355 

1310 

1760 

Other  Sub-Saharan 

8286 

5057 

50468 

3217 

3824 

Asia 

21059 

17545 

254483 

8210 

10595 

Indonesia  * 

1239 

2110 

39019 

733 

1239 

Pakistan  * 

717 

1565 

18515 

605 

1103 

Sri  Lanka  * 

293 

838 

2723 

288 

293 

Vietnam  * 

992 

1500 

12075 

992 

992 

Other  Asia 

17818 

11532 

182151 

5592 

6968 

Latin  America 

3072 

3926 

11145 

2118 

2328 

Total 

40430 

41181 

355696 

19486 

23796 

Percent  of  production 

6.2 

7.6 

Percent  of  total  use 

5  5 

6.7 

Nutrition-based 

Cereal 

Commercial 

Equivalent 

Import 

Total 

Consumption 

Consumption 

Production 

Capacity 

use 

+  stocks 

1987/88 

Total 

288957 

30187 

358351 

40246 

32942 

Percent  of  production 

13.9 

11.4 

Percent  of  total  use 

11.2 

9.2 

1988/89 

Africa 

70358 

11385 

95097 

14545 

16400 

North  Africa  * 

15243 

8506 

25637 

2032 

2682 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

55115 

2879 

69460 

12513 

13718 

Southern  Africa  * 

9704 

749 

13401 

2947 

3553 

Other  Sub-Saharan 

45411 

2130 

56059 

9566 

10165 

Asia 

236938 

6542 

266015 

19973 

22819 

Indonesia  * 

10575 

1247 

37187 

0 

0 

Pakistan  * 

16950 

544 

19383 

790 

1287 

Sri  Lanka  * 

1885 

491 

2663 

227 

233 

Vietnam  * 

10575 

508 

11703 

620 

620 

Other  Asia 

196953 

3752 

195079 

18336 

20679 

Latin  America 

7218 

1723 

12029 

2999 

3208 

Total 

314514 

19650 

373141 

37517 

42427 

Percent  of  production 

119 

13.5 

Percent  of  total  use 

10.1 

114 

1  Major  cereals,  and  the  cereal  equivalent  of  shortfalls  in  roots  and  tubers. 

2  Imports  consistent  with  maximum  recent  levels  of  consumption  and  food  stocks. 

3  1987/88  assessment,  May,  1988  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  report. 

4  Regions  and  countries  marked  with  (*)  are  done  employing  the  full  FNA  analysis.  All  other  regions  are  done  employing 
the  reduced  analysis  discussed  in  the  forward  to  the  report. 
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WORLD  FOOD  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


World  food  production  dropped  in  1987/88 
from  the  1986/87  all-time  peak.  Decreased 
production  of  cereals  overshadowed  increased 
oilseed  output.  Another  decline  in  total  cereal 
production  will  take  place  in  1988/89,  the 
second  year  in  a  row  that  world  consumption 
will  exceed  production.1/  Severe  drought  in 
North  America  has  reduced  output  and  stocks 
considerably.  In  spite  of  larger  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  and  only  moderate  declines  in  foreign 
stocks,  falling  global  stocks  have  prompted 
dramatic  increases  in  world  prices.  A  return 
to  normal  weather  in  1989/90,  along  with 
increased  incentives  to  plant  due  to  higher 
prices  and  lower  requirements  for  acreage 
reduction  in  the  United  States,  will  generate 
greater  world  harvests  and  downward  pressure 
on  prices. 

Food  Output  Down  in  1987/88 

A  delayed  monsoon  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia  supplied  inadequate  rainfall  to  the  region 
and  contributed  to  the  substantial  decline  in 
world  cereal  production  from  1986/87  to 
1987/88.  In  the  United  States,  acreage  reduc¬ 
tion  programs  continued  to  reduce  crop  area. 
Low  world  market  prices  discouraged  cereal 
planting  in  countries  such  as  Australia  and 
Canada,  resulting  in  smaller  harvests.  Pro¬ 
duction  also  decreased  in  Eastern  Europe, 
Sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East, 
primarily  because  of  unfavorable  weather. 

Per  capita  food  production  in  1987/88  showed 
the  sharpest  decline  in  southern  Asia. 

Drought  in  India  reduced  food  output  per 
person  to  its  lowest  level  since  1980/81. 
However,  reliance  on  ample  stocks  and 
imports  minimized  the  impact  on  consump¬ 
tion.  Throughout  much  of  southern  Asia,  per 
capita  output  and  food  supplies  fell.  Per 
capita  food  production  in  Africa  also  dropped 
by  6  percent. 

While  world  cereal  production  fell  consider¬ 
ably  in  1987/88,  global  supplies  declined  only 
2.5  percent  from  the  1986/87  high  because  of 
record  carryin  stocks  of  grain.  These  large 
supplies,  together  with  intense  competition 
among  exporting  countries,  elicited  continued 
low  prices  on  world  markets  for  wheat  and 
coarse  grains  during  early  months  of  the  year. 
However,  as  consumption  surpassed  produc¬ 
tion,  falling  stocks  triggered  modest  increases 
in  wheat  and  coarse  grain  prices  late  in  the 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  rice  prices  rose 


sharply  early  in  1987/88  since  poor  weather 
diminished  rice  harvests  in  Asia  and  the 
United  States.  Rice  prices  moderated  late  in 
the  year  when  Thailand’s  harvest  proved  to  be 
better  than  originally  expected.  A  record 
1987/88  oilseed  crop,  together  with  recovery 
of  palm  oil  production,  created  large  vegeta¬ 
ble  oil  supplies  and,  for  much  of  the  year, 
low  vegetable  oil  prices  on  world  markets. 

But  toward  the  end  of  1987/88,  strong 
demand  contributed  to  rising  oil  prices. 

U.S.  Drought  Cuts  World  1988/89  Supply 

As  1988/89  begins,  world  market  conditions 
have  changed  dramatically  from  a  year  ago. 
Unlike  last  year,  supplies  on  the  world  market 
have  tightened  and  prices  of  many  commodi¬ 
ties  have  risen.  Severe  drought  in  the  United 
States  has  considerably  reduced  grain  and 
oilseed  output,  causing  low  stocks  to  plummet. 
Drought  also  cut  prospective  cereal  production 
in  Canada  and  Argentina.  These  develop¬ 
ments  have  reduced  global  grain  supplies, 
driving  wheat  and  coarse  grain  prices  up. 

While  total  exporter  output  has  declined, 
cereal  production  elsewhere  in  the  world  will 
increase  in  1988/89.  Production  is  returning 
to  normal  in  the  areas  of  Asia  hit  by  drought 
last  year.  In  much  of  Africa,  crops  will 
improve. 

World  oilseed  output  will  remain  large  in 
1988/89,  despite  the  United  States  shortfall. 
Soybean  production  will  drop  from  last  year’s 
record,  but  harvests  of  other  oilseed  crops 
will  expand.  World  total  vegetable  oil  pro¬ 
duction  is  forecast  at  53  million  tons.  The 
decline  in  soybean  supplies  and  the  continuing 
increase  in  demand  for  all  vegetable  oils  may 
push  prices  up  slightly  in  1988/89. 

Cereal  Situation  and  Outlook 

The  world  produced  1,601  million  tons  of 
cereals  in  1987/88,  a  5  percent  decrease  from 
the  record  output  of  the  previous  year.  Total 
area  harvested  fell  to  its  lowest  level  since 
1972/73.  Consumption  exceeded  production 
for  the  first  time  in  4  years,  prompting  a  12 
percent  decline  in  world  ending  stocks. 
Nonetheless,  total  world  supplies  exceeded 
consumption  by  the  third  highest  amount 
because  of  record  458  million  ton  beginning 
stocks. 


1  /  References  to  1988/89  are  USDA  forecasts  as  of  August,  1988. 
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In  1988/89,  the  world  cereal  production  esti¬ 
mate  fell  to  1,545  million  tons.  Because  grain 
consumption  will  reach  an  unprecedented 
1,656  million  tons,  ending  stocks  will  be 
drawn  down  to  their  lowest  level  since 
1980/81.  The  recent  rise  in  cereal  prices 
reflects  tightening  supplies.  Current  estimates 
for  1988/89  show  the  lowest  ratio  of  world 
cereal  stocks  to  use  since  1974/75.  A  signifi¬ 
cant  decline  in  the  stock  to  use  ratio  occurs  in 
the  United  States,  where  ending  stocks  will 
drop  more  than  60  percent  from  record  stock 
levels  two  years  earlier.  However,  foreign 
stocks  will  decrease  less  than  20  percent  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  The  212  million  tons  of 
foreign  stocks  expected  at  the  end  of  1988/89 
will  fall  only  8  percent  below  the  previous 
10-year  average. 

The  tighter  world  supplies  of  wheat  and 
coarse  grains  in  1988/89  are  likely  to  prove 
temporary.  In  1989/90,  the  U.S.  wheat  pro¬ 
gram  will  require  participants  to  idle  only  10 
percent  of  their  wheat  base,  compared  with 

27.5  percent  in  1988/89.  Corn  set-aside 
requirements  will  also  be  lowered.  The  high 
prices  of  1988/89  will  prompt  increases  in 
foreign  acreage  as  well.  If  weather  returns  to 
normal  in  1989/90,  production  will  gain  sub¬ 
stantially,  stocks  will  recover  somewhat,  and 
prices  will  moderate.  For  example,  world 
grain  production  rose  160  million  tons  in 
1984/85,  the  year  after  the  last  major  nation¬ 
wide  U.S.  drought. 

Wheat 

Global  wheat  production  in  1987/88  fell  5 
percent  to  505  million  tons  from  the  previous 
year’s  level  of  530  million.  Cool,  wet  weather 
decreased  wheat  harvests  by  9  million  tons  in 
the  USSR.  Canada  and  Australia  harvested 
smaller  quantities,  mostly  because  low  wheat 
prices  encouraged  farmers  to  shift  to  higher 
valued  crops  and  livestock.  World  wheat  con¬ 
sumption  climbed  2  percent,  showing  major 
increases  in  India  and  China.  China’s  increase 
in  consumption  was  fueled  by  stock  draw¬ 
downs  and  by  substantial  increases  in  imports, 

6.5  million  tons  over  1986/87.  China 
imported  4  million  tons  of  wheat  from  the 
U.S.  under  the  Export  Enhancement  Program. 
The  other  2.5  million  tons  of  imports  came 
primarily  from  Canada.  The  USSR  also  bene¬ 
fited  from  U.S.  EEP  sales  to  bolster  reduc¬ 
tions  in  domestic  supplies  and  quality  due  to 
poor  weather  and  large  dockage  and  waste. 
Soviet  imports  increased  5.5  million  tons  over 
the  1986/87  level  to  21  million  tons. 


In  1988/89,  wheat  export  supplies  will  fall 
almost  35  million  tons  from  the  previous 
year’s  level.  The  drought  will  likely  reduce 
wheat  production  almost  8  million  tons  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada.  As  a 
result,  U.S.  ending  stocks  will  be  drawn  down 
to  16  million  tons,  their  lowest  level  since 
1974/75.  The  shortfall  will  come  in  spring 
and  durum  wheat  varieties.  Tighter  global 
wheat  supplies,  demonstrated  by  the  lowest 
stock-to-use  ratio  since  1972/73,  have  pushed 
wheat  prices  higher. 

Tighter  supplies  and  higher  prices  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  lower  world  wheat  trade  in 
1988/89.  World  trade  will  decline  to  96 
million  tons  from  104  million  tons  in  1987/88. 
The  centrally  planned  countries,  especially  the 
USSR,  will  show  the  greatest  decreases  in 
imports.  A  larger  Soviet  crop  will  mean  less 
need  for  imports  of  quality  wheat  than  the 
prior  year.  Developing  countries  may 
increase  their  wheat  imports  by  1.3  million 
tons.  In  an  attempt  to  recover  from  last 
year’s  drought,  India  will  likely  import  2  to  3 
million  tons  of  wheat  in  1 988/89,  contrasted 
with  previous  years’  nominal  exports. 

Rice 

Drought  in  South  and  Southeast  Asia  greatly 
affected  the  global  rice  market  in  1987/88. 

The  poor  monsoon  cut  production  by  12  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  the  region  and  reduced  global 
output  to  307.5  million  tons  (milled  basis),  its 
lowest  level  since  1982/83.  Although  the 
world  consumed  over  4  million  tons  less  rice, 
ending  stocks  also  fell  to  absorb  part  of  the 
production  cut.  The  Indian  crop  alone 
declined  12  percent.  With  Thailand’s  harvest 
cut  by  over  15  percent  and  the  U.S.  crop  of 
long  grain  rice  also  down,  rice  supplies  on 
world  markets  tightened  to  their  lowest  level 
since  1983/84.  World  prices,  as  measured  by 
the  Thai  price,  rose  45  percent  from  1986/87 
to  1987/88.  With  higher  prices  rationing 
demand,  world  trade  in  calendar  1988  may 
drop  15  percent  to  11  million  tons,  the  lowest 
level  of  the  past  decade. 

A  normal  monsoon  in  Asia  in  1988/89  will 
boost  world  rice  production  5  percent  to  a 
record  322  million  tons.  USDA  estimates  a 
record  crop  in  Thailand  and  larger  crops  in  all 
of  the  major  exporters,  resulting  in  substan¬ 
tially  lower  world  market  prices  and  larger 
trade.  World  rice  trade  in  calendar  1989  will 
likely  rise  to  over  12  million  tons.  However, 
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ending  stocks  will  drop  slightly,  and  the  ratio 
of  world  stocks  to  use  will  remain  well  below 
the  average  during  the  last  10  years. 

Coarse  Grains 

Global  production  of  coarse  grains  fell  46 
million  tons  to  788  million  tons  in  1987/88. 
World  consumption  exceeded  production  for 
the  first  time  in  4  years.  In  the  United 
States,  the  acreage  reduction  and  conservation 
reserve  programs  helped  to  decrease  output  by 
37  million  tons  to  216  million.  Despite  the 
decline  in  output,  U.S.  exports  climbed  by  6 
million  tons  through  drawdowns  in  stocks. 
Poor  weather  reduced  harvests  by  14  percent 
in  India  and  by  13  percent  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa.  As  the  second  and  third  major  coarse 
grain  producers  after  the  United  States,  the 
USSR  produced  7.8  and  China  produced  7.4 
million  tons  more  than  the  previous  year  to 
fuel  increases  in  utilization.  World  trade  in 
1987/88  fell  slightly  to  83  million  tons  and 
remained  well  below  the  1980/81  record  of 
108  million  tons. 

Drought  in  the  United  States,  along  with 
acreage  reductions,  will  cut  global  coarse 
grain  availabilities  sharply  in  1988/89.  U.S. 
production  will  plunge  36  percent  to  only  138 
million  tons.  Consumption  in  the  U.S.  will 
fall  10  million  tons  and  exports  will  likely 
decrease  4  million  tons.  Moreover,  ending 
stocks  will  slip  to  60  million  tons,  their  lowest 
level  in  5  years.  Although  drought  will 
decrease  coarse  grain  production  by  6  million 
tons  in  Canada,  another  major  export 
supplier,  projected  exports  will  fall  only  280 
thousand  tons.  The  USSR  output  estimate 
will  decline  9  million  tons  from  1987/88’s 
good  harvest  to  a  level  near  those  of  prior 
years.  Production  in  China  will  slip  by  4 
million  tons  because  of  decreased  plantings 
and  unfavorable  weather.  With  normal 
weather,  expected  harvest  increases  in  the 
developing  countries,  especially  Thailand, 
India,  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  will  partially 
offset  world  production  decreases.  Foreign 
coarse  grain  production  will  rise  to  its  second 
highest  level  ever.  However,  world  consump¬ 
tion  will  once  again  exceed  production.  With 
supplies  expected  to  remain  tight  in  1988/89, 
prices  will  likely  rise  to  levels  near  those  of 
1983/84. 

Vegetable  Oil  Situation  and  Outlook 

The  world  produced  a  record  amount  of  total 
oils  in  1987/88,  52  million  tons,  up  4  percent 
from  the  previous  year.1/  The  quantity  of 


total  oils  consumed  rose  more  than  3  percent. 
Drought  damage  to  crops  in  southern  Asia  led 
to  larger  imports,  which  contributed  to  a 
record  17.6  million  tons  of  oils  traded  glob¬ 
ally.  World  market  prices  rose  sharply  during 
1987/88,  particularly  in  the  later  months. 
Prices  may  show  a  modest  gain  in  1988/89, 
despite  a  likely  increase  in  world  production 
of  vegetable  oils. 

Production  of  most  oils  in  1987/88  climbed, 
with  rapeseed  oil  showing  the  largest  rise. 
World  rapeseed  oil  production  has  been 
increasing  steadily,  with  particularly  large 
gains  in  recent  years  taking  place  in  the 
European  Community.  Production  in  the 
Community  surged  by  25  percent  in  1987/88. 
Canadian  and  Chinese  production  also  rose  by 
large  margins.  Rising  supplies  of  rapeseed 
oil,  now  ranking  third  in  world  production, 
have  made  it  one  of  the  cheapest  vegetable 
oils  traded  on  world  markets. 

Output  of  palm  oil  in  1987/88  gained  nearly  7 
percent  and  resumed  its  upward  trend,  after 
prior  year  reductions  due  to  poor  weather  in 
Malaysia.  Although  soybean  oil  production 
did  not  increase  from  the  previous  year,  out¬ 
put  remained  large  in  1987/88.  Stock  build¬ 
ups  absorbed  part  of  the  production  gains  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Larger  imports  of  vegetable  oils  by  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Algeria  in  1987/88  contributed 
greatly  to  the  4-percent  gain  in  world  vegeta¬ 
ble  oil  trade.  Edible  oil  production  in  India 
was  cut  more  than  10  percent  by  the  poor 
1987  monsoon. 

Use  of  the  U.S.  Export  Enhancement  Program 
(EEP)  also  contributed  to  the  growth  of  world 
trade,  as  well  as  to  the  large  expansion  of 
U.S.  exports  of  soybean  oil  in  1987/88.  EEP 
bonuses  for  soybean  oil  during  the  first  9 
months  of  the  1987/88  U.S.  marketing  year 
averaged  over  $156  per  ton.  These  bonuses 
kept  U.S.  oil  competitive  with  other  suppliers, 
particularly  the  EC.  Bonuses  for  soybean  oil 
helped  boost  the  United  States  share  of  the 
world  market  from  14  percent  to  nearly  one- 
fourth.  Bonuses  also  aided  U.S.  sales  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  and  sunflowerseed  oil. 

Despite  the  drought’s  impact  on  U.S.  produc¬ 
tion,  world  oilseed  supplies  in  1988/89  will 
decline  only  3  percent  below  the  1987/88 
record.  The  U.S.  crop  will  fall  20  percent, 
largely  because  of  23-percent  lower  soybean 
production.  Lower  production  and  carryin 
stocks  will  mean  a  21  percent  drop  in  total 
U.S.  oilseed  supplies.  Oilseed  output  in  the 


2  /  Total  oils  include  soybean,  palm,  palm  kernel,  sunflowerseed,  rapeseed,  cottonseed,  peanut,  coconut,  olive,  fish,  and 
linseed  oils. 
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European  Community  will  also  decline  some¬ 
what  since  policies  in  the  EC  will  reduce 
incentives  to  produce.  However,  very  large 
gains  in  Southern  Hemisphere  acreage  and 
production,  particularly  of  soybeans,  will 
sharply  boost  output  there.  Substantial  for¬ 
eign  carryin  stocks  will  also  increase  foreign 
supplies  of  oilseeds. 

Early  projections  for  1988/89  indicate  that  a 
2-percent  rise  in  world  production  of  major 
vegetable  oils  and  a  slight  fall  in  world  trade 
will  occur.  Output  of  soybean  oil  will  prob¬ 
ably  decline  slightly,  and  rapeseed  oil  produc¬ 
tion  may  dip  for  the  first  time  since  1983/84 
because  of  smaller  EC  and  Canadian  crops. 

But  record  palm  oil  production  is  likely,  and 
output  of  most  other  oils  will  also  rise. 

Foreign  consumption  will  continue  to  grow, 
but  foreign  demand  for  edible  oil  on  world 
markets  will  probably  drop  in  1988/89 


because  of  smaller  imports  by  Pakistan  and 
India.  However,  China  may  increase  its 
imports  considerably,  since  production  will 
decline  slightly  while  domestic  demand  con¬ 
tinues  its  very  rapid  expansion. 

With  lower  demand  on  world  markets  and 
higher  world  production,  vegetable  oil  prices 
in  1988/89  will  show  only  modest  gains  fol¬ 
lowing  increases  in  1987/88.  Prices  should 
weaken  next  spring  when  crushing  of  the 
large  Southern  Hemisphere  crop  begins.  Price 
differentials  may  move  against  soybean  oil. 

Since  the  1988/89  year  has  not  yet  begun, 
much  uncertainty  remains  about  the  year’s 
forecasts.  Among  the  most  important  factors 
affecting  world  markets  are:  the  final  size  of 
the  U.S.  crop,  the  use  of  the  EEP  and  other 
export  subsidy  programs,  and  production  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
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Total  cereals:  World  production ,  consumption,  net  imports,  and  ending  stocks  V 


Region/country  2/ 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports8/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports8/ 

Ending 

stocks 

1985/86 

1986/87 

—  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

618.7 

436.8 

(96.1) 

245.0 

587.1 

448.7 

(115.3) 

268.1 

United  States 

345.2 

200.9 

(61-9) 

181.2 

314.0 

216.5 

(74-9) 

203.8 

Canada 

48.2 

24.1 

(21.. 7 

14.5 

56.9 

25.3 

(27.il 

18.9 

EC-12 

161.2 

143.2 

(1.3.6 

31.6 

154.5 

138.4 

l18-4) 

29.3 

Other  Western  Europe 

17.1 

16.0 

h.7 

4.3 

16.6 

15.8 

(1.0 

4.2 

South  Africa 

10.5 

8.9 

(2.6; 

1.7 

10.2 

9.1 

(1.7) 

1.2 

Japan 

11.9 

37.8 

26.8 

5.0 

11.8 

37.5 

26.9 

6.2 

Australia 

24.6 

5.8 

(21.4) 

6.7 

23.1 

6.2 

(19.1) 

4.5 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

586.9 

644.2 

34.6 

117.3 

630.9 

668.1 

36.6 

116.7 

Eastern  Europe 

102.8 

108.2 

4.7  6.3 

113.2 

113.0 

2.9 

9.4 

USSR 

179.8 

206.7 

29.0  28.4 

199.9 

219.5 

26.6 

35.4 

China 

286.1 

309.6 

(0.5) 

82.6 

299.0 

315.6 

5.9 

71.9 

Developing  countries 

456.0 

512.8 

61.4 

67.8 

464.1 

530.2 

78.7 

73.7 

Mexico 

19.6 

23.4 

2.5 

1.3 

19.7 

24.4 

4.7 

1.3 

Central  America 

4.6 

8.9 

4.2 

0.8 

4.4 

9.2 

4.8 

0.7 

Brazil 

33.0 

37.6 

5.7  3.5 

40.0 

42.4 

3.4 

4.5 

Argentina 

26.1 

12.6 

(13.9) 

1.0 

22.2 

12.8 

(9.4) 

0.9 

Paraguay 

0.6 

0.6 

0.1 

0.0 

0.8 

0.9 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  South  America 

11.2 

15.8 

4.5 

2.0 

11.5 

16.7 

5.2 

2.1 

North  Africa 

17.9 

33.9 

16.2 

1.7 

18.4 

34.9 

17.2 

2.4 

Middle  East 

38.6 

61.6 

22.3  10.7 

42.0 

63.6 

25.3 

14.4 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

46.9 

51.7 

7.7  6.2 

46.6 

53.6 

6.9 

6.2 

India 

133.7 

132.4 

(0.6' 

24.6 

134.0 

132.4 

(0.8) 

25.5 

Other  Asia 

140.5 

152.9 

13.9  15.7 

142.0 

158.2 

16.0 

15.5 

World  total 

1,661.6 

1,593.8 

-- 

430.1 

1,682.1 

1,647.1 

-- 

458.5 

1987/884/ 

1988/894/ 

—  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

540.4 

446.9 

(129.1) 

232.5 

452.6 

436.6 

(120.1) 

128.3 

United  States 

277.0 

210.8 

(96.4) 

173.5 

192.1 

202.2 

(86.6) 

76.8 

Canada 

52.3 

26.4 

(28.3' 

16.6 

38.0 

24.1 

20.2 

10.2 

EC-12 

154.9 

139.1 

( 17.9] 

27.2 

162.0 

138.7 

(24. 9) 

25.7 

Other  Western  Europe 

14.6 

15.5 

0.3  3.6 

16.0 

15.4 

(0.1 

4.0 

South  Africa 

10.9 

9.7 

(0.7) 

1.6 

11.8 

10.1 

(1-7) 

1.6 

Japan 

10.9 

39.0 

27.8  5.9 

10.8 

39.1 

28.3 

6.0 

Australia 

19.8 

6.3 

(14.0) 

4.0 

21.9 

7.0 

(14.9) 

3.9 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

626.9 

678.2 

49.3  114.6 

627.5 

671.9 

36.4 

106.7 

Eastern  Europe 

104.7 

111.5 

5.2  7.7 

110.5 

113.1 

1.7 

6.8 

USSR 

198.7 

223.9 

31.1  41.3 

197.8 

219.9 

23.1 

42.3 

China 

305.2 

323.4 

11.9  65.6 

300.9 

319.3 

10.3 

57.6 

Developing  countries 

433.7 

527.9 

79.8  55.8 

464.9 

547.6 

83.7 

53.5 

Mexico 

18.6 

23.2 

43  1.0 

18.3 

24.1 

5.8 

1.0 

Central  America 

4.5 

9.6 

5.0  0.7 

4.8 

9.7 

5.0 

0.8 

Brazil 

38.3 

39.4 

2.2  5.6 

35.2 

39.0 

2.9 

4.7 

Argentina 

23.3 

12.2 

(11.4)  0.6 

23.4 

12.5 

(10.8) 

0.6 

Paraguay 

0.9 

0.9 

0.1  0.1 

0.9 

1.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  South  America 

11.7 

18.0 

6.4  2.1 

12.2 

18.5 

6.5 

2.3 

North  Africa 

17.4 

35.9 

18.6  2.5 

17.7 

36.6 

18.6 

2.2 

Middle  East 

39.4 

65.0 

22.0  10.8 

43.4 

65.6 

21.6 

10.3 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

41.2 

51.1 

7.2  3.5 

45.1 

53.3 

7.4 

2.7 

India 

121.6 

131.1 

0.2  16.1 

137.8 

141.2 

3.4 

16.1 

Other  Asia 

134.1 

159.8 

22.8  12.5 

143.5 

164.6 

21.2 

12.6 

World  total 

1,600.9 

1,653.0 

-- 

402.9 

1,545.0 

1,656.1 

— 

288.4 

Source:  USDA/ERS,  as  of  August  1988. 


V  Regional  totals  include  some  high-income  developing  countries  not  treated  in  this  report, 
not  add  due  to  rounding.  8/  \  negative  figure  indicates  net  exports.  4/  Forecast. 


2/  Region  and  world  totals  may 
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Wheat:  World  production ,  consumption,  net  imports,  and  ending  stocks  V 


Region/country  2/ 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

1985/86 

1986/87 

--  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

184.7 

107.9 

(65.7) 

86.8 

183.9 

111.0 

(73.2) 

86.6 

United  States 

66.0 

28.5 

(24.5) 

51.8 

56.9 

32.5 

(26.8) 

49.6 

Canada 

24.3 

5.6 

17.7 

8.6 

31  4 

6.2 

(20.8 

13.0 

EC-12 

71.6 

59.3 

(12.4 

16.3 

71.9 

57.6 

(14.6) 

16.0 

Other  Western  Europe 

4  1 

3.5 

(0.6) 

2.1 

4.3 

3.6 

(0.8) 

2.0 

South  Africa 

1.7 

2.2 

0.2 

0.4 

2.3 

2.3 

0.0 

0.5 

Japan 

0.9 

6.2 

5.3 

1.6 

0.9 

6.1 

5.4 

1.8 

Australia 

16.2 

2.7 

(16.0) 

6.0 

16.2 

2.7 

(15.7) 

3.9 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

202.3 

232.6 

23.8 

50.8 

222.7 

246.2 

27  2 

54.5 

Eastern  Europe 

37.1 

38.2 

0.8 

0.9 

39.1 

39.4 

2.0 

2.6 

USSR 

78.1 

91.6 

15.2 

19.2 

92.3 

102.8 

15.5 

24.2 

China 

85.8 

100.4 

6.6 

30.7 

90.0 

101.5 

8.5 

27.7 

Developing  countries 

112.8 

153.9 

41.9 

30.6 

123.0 

161.6 

46.0 

34  8 

Mexico 

4.4 

4.6 

0.1 

0.4 

4.5 

5.0 

0.5 

0.4 

Central  America 

0.1 

2.8 

2.8 

0.2 

0.0 

2.9 

2.9 

0.3 

Brazil 

4  3 

6.8 

2.2 

0.4 

5.6 

8.0 

2.8 

0.8 

Argentina 

8.5 

4.4 

(4.3) 

0.3 

8.9 

4.4 

(4.4) 

0.3 

Paraguay 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  South  America 

2.1 

5.4 

3.4 

0.7 

2.4 

5.9 

3.7 

1.0 

North  Africa 

7.1 

19.2 

12.1 

0.9 

7.1 

20.1 

13.0 

0.9 

Middle  East 

23.9 

32.8 

8.2 

7.7 

26.6 

33.7 

8.2 

8.7 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

1.5 

6.6 

5.2 

0.5 

1.5 

6.4 

5.0 

0.6 

India 

44.1 

43.7 

(0.4) 

15.0 

47.1 

45.6 

(0.5) 

16.0 

Other  Asia 

17.7 

29.3 

12.3 

4.4 

20.0 

31.4 

12.7 

5.7 

World  total 

499.8 

494.4 

-- 

168.2 

529.7 

518.8 

-- 

175.9 

1987/88“*/ 

1988/894/ 

--  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

175.6 

109.8 

(87.7) 

64.8 

163.6 

109.5 

(77.3) 

41.6 

United  States 

57.3 

29.3 

(43.1) 

34.5 

49.6 

30.1 

(37.7) 

16.3 

Canada 

26.3 

6.6 

23.5 

9.2 

18.0 

5.1 

(l6.0) 

6.1 

EC-12 

71.6 

58.7 

(14.7 

14.2 

74.8 

59.3 

(17.3) 

12.4 

Other  Western  Europe 

4.0 

3.8 

(0.6) 

1.6 

3.8 

3.5 

(0.3) 

1.5 

South  Africa 

3.1 

2.6 

0.3 

0.7 

3.0 

2.6 

(0.4) 

0.6 

Japan 

0.9 

6.1 

5.0 

1.5 

1.0 

6.0 

5.1 

1.6 

Australia 

12.4 

2.7 

(10.5) 

3.1 

13.5 

2.8 

(10.7) 

3.1 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

212.0 

249.8 

38.8 

55.5 

222.8 

252.3 

27.1 

53.1 

Eastern  Europe 

39.8 

41.3 

1.7 

2.8 

42.6 

42.5 

(0.5) 

2.4 

USSR 

83.3 

100.5 

21.0 

28.0 

91.0 

103.0 

13.0 

29.0 

China 

87.7 

105.7 

15.0 

24.7 

88.0 

104.5 

13.5 

21.7 

Developing  countries 

117.8 

168.6 

48.9 

27.7 

118.8 

169.2 

50.2 

25.0 

Mexico 

3.7 

4.4 

0.6 

0.3 

3.2 

4.4 

1.2 

0.3 

Central  America 

0.0 

3.0 

3.0 

0.3 

0.0 

3.0 

3.0 

0.3 

Brazil 

6.2 

7.1 

1.7 

1.5 

5.7 

7.0 

1.3 

1.5 

Argentina 

10.0 

4.5 

(5.6) 

0.2 

8.5 

4.5 

(4.0) 

0.2 

Paraguay 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

Other  South  America 

2.2 

6.0 

3.7 

0.9 

2.1 

6.1 

4.0 

0.9 

North  Africa 

7.4 

20.9 

14  4 

1.9 

7.0 

21.0 

13.6 

1.6 

Middle  East 

23.9 

34  3 

8.8 

7.2 

27.7 

34.9 

7.1 

7.0 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

1.4 

6.2 

4.7 

0.5 

1.5 

6.1 

4.6 

0.5 

India 

45.6 

51.1 

(0.5) 

10.0 

45.0 

50.5 

3.0 

7.5 

Other  Asia 

18.0 

32.6 

13.6 

4.7 

18.7 

33.2 

14.7 

4.9 

World  total 

505.5 

528.2 

-- 

148.0 

505.1 

531.0 

-- 

119.7 

Source:  USDA/ERS,  as  of  August  1988. 


V  Regional  totals  include  some  high-income  developing  countries  not  treated  in  this  report.  2/  Region  and  world  totals  may 
not  add  due  to  rounding.  ’/  A  negative  figure  indicates  net  exports.  4/  Forecast. 
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Rice:  World  production ,  consumption,  net  imports,  and  ending  stocks  V 


Region/country^/ 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

1985/86 

1986/87 

--  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

16.8 

14.2 

(1.5) 

4.4 

16.5 

14.3 

(2.2) 

4.5 

United  States 

4.3 

2.1 

(1.8) 

2.5 

4.2 

2.5 

(2.6) 

1.6 

Canada 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

EC-12 

1.3 

1.5 

0.2 

0.3 

1.3 

1.5 

0.2 

0.4 

Other  Western  Europe 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

South  Africa 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

Japan 

10.6 

10.2 

0.0 

1.1 

10.6 

9.7 

0.0 

2.0 

Australia 

0.5 

0.1 

(0.4) 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

(0.4) 

0.4 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

133.7 

138.8 

0.0 

27.5 

136.8 

139.7 

(0.1) 

24.6 

Eastern  Europe 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

USSR 

1.7 

1.7 

0.1 

0.0 

1.7 

1.8 

0.1 

0.0 

China 

118.0 

122.3 

(0.7) 

27.5 

120.6 

123.0 

(0.6) 

24.5 

Developing  countries 

169.5 

167.0 

1.5 

22.2 

165.1 

166.5 

2.3 

20.9 

Mexico 

0.5 

0.4 

0.0 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

0.1 

Central  America 

1.2 

1.6 

0.4 

0.2 

1.1 

1.6 

0.5 

0.2 

Brazil 

7.0 

7.0 

1.3 

2.0 

7.1 

7.2 

0.1 

1.9 

Argentina 

0.3 

0.1 

(0.2) 

0.0 

0.2 

0.1 

(0.1) 

0.0 

Paraguay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  South  America 

3.0 

2.7 

(0.4) 

0.7 

2.9 

2.9 

(0.2) 

0.5 

North  Africa 

1.6 

1.6 

0.1 

0.0 

1.8 

1.9 

0.0 

0.0 

Middle  East 

1.2 

3.5 

2.2 

0.2 

1.2 

3.6 

2.8 

0.5 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

4.3 

6.8 

2.5 

0.4 

4.4 

6.8 

2.5 

0.5 

India 

63.8 

62.1 

(0.2) 

9.0 

60.4 

60.1 

(0.3) 

9.0 

Other  Asia 

100.5 

95.3 

(4.5) 

9.6 

99.8 

96.2 

(4.9) 

8.2 

World  total 

320.0 

320.0 

-- 

54.1 

318.3 

320.4 

-- 

49.9 

1987/884/ 

1988/894/ 

--  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

15.6 

14.2 

(2.0) 

3.8 

16.2 

14.2 

(2.1) 

3.8 

United  States 

4.1 

2.6 

(2.1) 

1.0 

4.8 

2.7 

(2.3) 

0.9 

Canada 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

0.0 

EC-12 

1.3 

1.5 

0.1 

0.3 

1.3 

1.5 

0.2 

0.2 

Other  Western  Europe 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

South  Africa 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.0 

Japan 

9.7 

9.6 

0.0 

2.1 

9.5 

9.4 

0.0 

2.2 

Australia 

0.6 

0.1 

(0.4) 

0.5 

0.6 

0.1 

(0.5) 

0.4 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

137.5 

139.6 

(0.1) 

22.4 

136.9 

139.4 

0.0 

19.9 

Eastern  Europe 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

0.1 

USSR 

1.7 

1.8 

0.1 

0.0 

1.8 

1.9 

0.1 

0.0 

China 

121.8 

123.4 

(0.5) 

22.4 

121.1 

123.0 

(0.6) 

19.9 

Developing  countries 

154.4 

162.4 

2.0 

15.5 

168.9 

169.2 

2.1 

17.2 

Mexico 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.0 

Central  America 

1.1 

1.7 

0.5 

0.1 

1.2 

1.7 

0.6 

0.2 

Brazil 

7.5 

7.3 

(0.2) 

1.9 

6.9 

7.5 

(0.1) 

1.2 

Argentina 

0.2 

0.1 

(0.1) 

0.0 

0.3 

0.1 

(0.2) 

0.0 

Paraguay 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  South  America 

3.2 

3.1 

(0.2) 

0.5 

3.2 

3.0 

(0.1) 

0.6 

North  Africa 

1.6 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

1.4 

1.5 

0.1 

0.0 

Middle  East 

1.2 

3.6 

2.3 

0.3 

1.3 

3.7 

2.5 

0.4 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

4.4 

6.7 

2.4 

0.6 

4.5 

6.9 

2.3 

0.6 

India 

53.0 

56.7 

0.4 

5.8 

63.0 

60.8 

0.3 

8.3 

Other  Asia 

95.5 

95.0 

(2.6) 

6.1 

100.7 

97.6 

(3.4) 

5.9 

World  total 

307.5 

316.2 

-- 

41.7 

322.0 

322.8 

— 

40.9 

Source:  USDA/ERS,  as  of  August  1988. 


V  Regional  totals  include  some  high-income  developing  countries  not  treated  in  this  report.  2/  Region  and  world  totals  may 
not  add  due  to  rounding.  */  A  negative  figure  indicates  net  exports.  4/  Forecast. 
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Coarse  Grain :  World  production,  consumption,  net  imports,  and  ending  stocks  V 


I  Region/country  V 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

1985/86 

1986/87 

--  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

417.3 

314.7 

(28.9) 

153.8 

386.7 

323.5 

(40.0) 

177.0 

United  States 

274.9 

170.3 

(35.6) 

126.9 

252.8 

181.6 

(45.5) 

152.6 

Canada 

23.9 

18.4 

(4.1.) 

5.9 

25.5 

19.0 

(6.5) 

5.9 

EC-12 

88.3 

82.5 

(1.4) 

14.9 

81.3 

79.2 

(4.lj 

12.9 

Other  Western  Europe 

13.0 

12  4 

(1.3) 

2.3 

12.3 

11.9 

(0.*) 

2.2 

South  Africa 

8.9 

6.5 

(3.0) 

1.3 

7.9 

6.7 

(1.8) 

0.7 

Japan 

0.4 

21.5 

21  5 

2.3 

0.4 

21.7 

21.5 

2.4 

Australia 

7.9 

3.0 

(5.0) 

0.2 

6.6 

3.4 

(3.1) 

0.2 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

250.8 

272.8 

10.9 

39.0 

271  4 

282.3 

9.5 

37.7 

Eastern  Europe 

65.5 

69.6 

3.6 

5.4 

73.9 

73.0 

0  6 

6.8 

USSR 

100.0 

113.4 

13.7 

9.2 

105.9 

114.9 

11.0 

11.2 

China 

82.3 

86.9 

(6.4) 

24.4 

88.4 

91.1 

(2.0) 

19.7 

Developing  countries 

173.7 

192.0 

18.0 

15.0 

176.0 

202.1 

30.4 

18.0 

Mexico 

14.7 

18.3 

2  4 

0.7 

14.9 

19.0 

4  2 

0.8 

Central  America 

3.4 

4.5 

1.1 

0.4 

3.2 

4.7 

1.4 

0.2 

Brasil 

21.7 

23.8 

2.2 

1.2 

27.3 

27.2 

0.6 

1.9 

Argentina 

17  4 

8.1 

(9.4) 

0.7 

13.0 

8.3 

(4.9) 

0.6 

Paraguay 

0.4 

0.4 

0.0 

0.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  South  America 

6.1 

7.7 

1.5 

0.6 

6.2 

7.9 

1.6 

0.6 

North  Africa 

9.3 

13.1 

4.0 

0.7 

9.4 

12.9 

4.2 

1.5 

Middle  East 

13.6 

25.3 

12.0 

2.9 

14.2 

26.2 

14  3 

5.2 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

41.1 

38.3 

0.0 

5.4 

40.7 

40.4 

(0.5) 

5.1 

India 

25.8 

26.6 

(0.0) 

0.6 

26.6 

26.7 

(0.0) 

0.5 

Other  Asia 

22.3 

28.2 

6.1 

1.7 

22.2 

30.7 

8.3 

1.6 

World  total 

841.8 

779.5 

-- 

207.8 

834.1 

807.8 

-- 

232.6 

1987/88*/ 

1988/89*/ 

--  Million  tons - 

Developed  countries 

349.2 

322.9 

(39.5) 

163.9 

272.8 

313.0 

(40.7) 

82.9 

United  States 

215.7 

179.0 

(51.2) 

138.1 

137.7 

169.5 

(46.7) 

59.6 

Canada 

26.0 

19.6 

(4.9 

7.4 

20.0 

18.9 

(4.3 

4.1 

EC-12 

82.0 

79.0 

(3.2) 

12.8 

85.9 

77.8 

(7.8) 

13.1 

Other  Western  Europe 

10.6 

11.5 

0.7 

2.0 

12.2 

11.8 

0.0 

2.4 

South  Africa 

7.8 

7.0 

(0.6] 

0.9 

8.9 

7.3 

(1.5) 

1.0 

Japan 

0.4 

23.3 

22.8 

2.3 

0.4 

23.6 

23.2 

2.2 

Australia 

6.8 

3.5 

(3.1) 

0.4 

7.8 

4.1 

(3.7) 

0.4 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

277.3 

288.8 

10.6 

36.7 

267.8 

280.2 

9.3 

33.7 

Eastern  Europe 

64.6 

69.8 

3.2 

4.9 

67.8 

70.1 

1.9 

4.4 

USSR 

113.7 

121.6 

10.0 

13  3 

105.0 

115.0 

10.0 

13.3 

China 

95.8 

94.2 

(2.6) 

18.6 

91.8 

91.8 

(2.6) 

16.0 

Developing  countries 

161.5 

196.9 

28.9 

12.6 

177.3 

209.2 

31  4 

11.3 

Mexico 

14.5 

18.4 

3.7 

0.6 

14.9 

19.3 

4  4 

0.6 

Central  America 

3  4 

4.9 

1.6 

0.2 

3.6 

5.0 

1.5 

0.3 

Brasil 

24.7 

25.0 

0.6 

2.2 

22.6 

24.5 

1.7 

2.0 

Argentina 

13.0 

7.5 

(5.7) 

0.4 

14.6 

7.9 

(6.7) 

0.4 

Paraguay 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.6 

0.0 

0.0 

Other  South  America 

6.3 

8.9 

2.8 

0.7 

6.9 

9.4 

2.6 

0.8 

North  Africa 

8.4 

13  4 

4.1 

0.6 

9.3 

14.2 

4.9 

0.6 

Middle  East 

14  3 

27.1 

10.9 

3.3 

14.5 

27.0 

12.0 

2.8 

Sub-Saharan  Africa 

35.3 

38.2 

0.1 

2.4 

39.0 

40.3 

0.5 

1.6 

India 

23  0 

23.4 

0.3 

0  4 

29.8 

29.9 

0  1 

0.4 

Other  Asia 

20.5 

32.2 

11.8 

1.7 

24  1 

33.8 

9.9 

1.8 

World  total 

788.0 

808.6 

-- 

213.2 

717.8 

802.4 

-- 

127.9 

Source:  USDA/ERS,  as  of  August  1988. 


V  Regional  totals  include  some  high-income  developing  countries  not  treated  in  this  report, 
not  add  due  to  rounding.  3/  \  negative  figure  indicates  net  exports.  */  Forecast. 


2/  Region  and  world  totals  may 
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Total  Vegetable  and  Marine  Oils:  World  production ,  consumption,  net  imports,  and  ending  stocks  V 


Region/country^/ 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

1985/86 

1986/87 

--  Thousand  tons - 

Developed  countries 

16,429 

17,336 

1,463 

2,662 

17,282 

18,030 

918 

2,832 

United  States 

6,383 

6,098 

(5) 

809 

6,718 

6,478 

120 

1,169 

Canada 

691 

573 

(95j 

51 

823 

583 

(237) 

54 

EC-12 

6,804 

7,551 

997 

1,609 

6,973 

7,718 

541 

1,405 

Other  Western  Europe 

463 

660 

204 

119 

482 

695 

196 

102 

South  Africa 

153 

348 

169 

0 

287 

350 

63 

0 

Japan 

1,750 

1,776 

48 

74 

1,849 

1,940 

119 

102 

Australia 

185 

310 

125 

0 

150 

245 

95 

0 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

8,571 

9,408 

904 

168 

8,778 

10,124 

1,407 

229 

Eastern  Europe 

1,721 

1,799 

145 

168 

1,980 

1,829 

(90) 

229 

USSR 

2,946 

3,469 

523 

0 

2,913 

3,714 

801 

0 

China 

3,904 

4,140 

236 

0 

3,885 

4,581 

696 

0 

Developing  countries 

24,293 

21,076 

(2,584) 

3,139 

24,217 

21,421 

(3,097) 

2,838 

Mexico 

667 

862 

220 

94 

716 

860 

91 

41 

Central  America 

213 

439 

252 

42 

225 

492 

256 

31 

Brazil 

2,599 

2,248 

(368' 

334 

2,794 

1,959 

(1,031) 

138 

Argentina 

2,331 

452 

(1,854' 

165 

2,058 

486 

(1,642 

95 

Paraguay 

54 

30 

(24) 

0 

61 

35 

(26) 

0 

Other  South  America 

1,045 

1,267 

267 

278 

856 

1,293 

373 

214 

North  Africa 

328 

1,350 

1,031 

106 

357 

1,362 

1,015 

116 

Middle  East 

716 

2,055 

1,302 

86 

919 

2,232 

1,341 

114 

Subsaharan  Africa 

2,339 

2,686 

350 

7 

2,536 

2,634 

99 

8 

India 

3,023 

4,286 

1,213 

300 

3,058 

4,474 

1,526 

410 

Other  Asia 

10,785 

5,379 

(4,802) 

1,727 

10,421 

5,563 

(4,914) 

1,671 

World  total 

49,293 

47,820 

--- 

5,969 

50,277 

49,575 

--- 

5,899 

1987/884/ 

1988/894/ 

--  Thousand  tons - 

Developed  countries 

18,318 

18,329 

(36) 

2,785 

17,239 

18,682 

1,190 

2,532 

United  States 

7,011 

6,597 

(4811 

1,102 

6,507 

6,711 

78 

976 

Canada 

847 

645 

207 

49 

868 

661 

(217) 

39 

EC-12 

7,683 

7,796 

136  1,428 

7,040 

7,967 

810 

1,311 

Other  Western  Europe 

488 

689 

222 

123 

522 

702 

187 

130 

South  Africa 

331 

355 

24 

0 

336 

361 

25 

0 

Japan 

1,818 

1,970 

133  83 

1,818 

1,990 

165 

76 

Australia 

140 

252 

112 

0 

148 

265 

117 

0 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

9,303 

10,499 

1,174  207 

9,391 

10,839 

1,429 

188 

Eastern  Europe 

1,847 

1,779 

(90) 

207 

1,931 

1,800 

(150) 

188 

USSR 

3,195 

3,743 

548  0 

3,284 

3,912 

628 

0 

China 

4,261 

4,977 

716  0 

4,176 

5,127 

951 

0 

Developing  countries 

24,770 

22,325 

(2,249) 

3,034 

26,507 

23,107 

(3,344 

3,090 

Mexico 

652 

837 

195  51 

665 

850 

170 

36 

Central  America 

236 

486 

247  28 

249 

500 

251 

28 

Brazil 

2,833 

1,941 

(730) 

300 

3,009 

2,067 

(950) 

292 

Argentina 

2,544 

504 

(1,976 

159 

2,787 

526 

(2,202' 

218 

Paraguay 

82 

39 

(43) 

0 

93 

42 

(51) 

0 

Other  South  America 

1,012 

1,369 

339 

196 

1,067 

1,454 

372 

181 

North  Africa 

314 

1,543 

1,191  78 

344 

1,574 

1,216  64 

Middle  East 

840 

2,284 

1,423  93 

994 

2,360 

1,391 

118 

Subsaharan  Africa 

2,612 

2,729 

117  8 

2,601 

2,753 

159  15 

India 

2,745 

4,645 

1,880  390 

3,233 

4,873 

1,600  350 

Other  Asia 

10,685 

5,916 

(4,709) 

1,731 

11,232 

6,073 

(5,102) 

1,788 

World  total 

52,391 

51,153 

... 

6,026 

53,137 

52,628 

— 

5,810 

Source:  USDA/ERS,  as  of  July  1988.  There  was  insufficient  information  by  the  report  release  date  to  allow  us  to  update  this 
table. 


4/  Regional  totals  include  some  high-income  developing  countries  not  treated  in  this  report.  2/  Region  and  world  totals  may 
not  add  due  to  rounding.  3/  \  negative  figure  indicates  net  exports.  4/  Forecast. 
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Soybean  Oil:  World  production,  consumption,  net  imports,  and  ending  stocks  V 


Region/country  2/ 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

Production 

Consumption 

Net 

imports^/ 

Ending 

stocks 

1985/86 

1986/87 

-  Thousand  tons - 

Developed  countries 

8,497 

7,052 

(1,304) 

678 

9,146 

7,482 

(1,320) 

1,022 

United  States 

5,269 

4,560 

(566) 

430 

5,798 

4,915 

(531) 

782 

Canada 

156 

160 

3 

8 

158 

172 

9 

3 

EC-12 

2,251 

1,376 

(880) 

214 

2,362 

1,448 

(915) 

213 

Other  Western  Europe 

90 

171 

78 

14 

91 

167 

77 

15 

South  Africa 

4 

37 

33 

0 

3 

15 

12 

0 

Japan 

710 

701 

(2) 

12 

709 

710 

(2) 

9 

Australia 

17 

37 

20 

0 

25 

45 

20 

0 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

971 

1,331 

374 

44 

1,058 

1,824 

785 

63 

Eastern  Europe 

205 

330 

139 

44 

243 

359 

135 

63 

USSR 

419 

529 

110 

0 

330 

533 

203 

0 

China 

347 

472 

125 

0 

485 

932 

447 

0 

Developing  countries 

4,319 

5,144 

895 

834 

4,839 

5,293 

284 

664 

Mexico 

310 

375 

50 

24 

305 

335 

25 

19 

Central  America 

25 

142 

138 

26 

34 

167 

123 

16 

Brazil 

2,319 

2,074 

(255) 

260 

2,600 

1,814 

(921) 

125 

Argentina 

729 

61 

(650) 

58 

852 

92 

(800) 

18 

Paraguay 

13 

13 

0 

0 

29 

19 

(10) 

0 

Other  South  America 

89 

358 

256 

55 

131 

396 

248 

38 

North  Africa 

38 

158 

120 

20 

49 

249 

195 

15 

Middle  East 

115 

592 

474 

13 

119 

715 

597 

14 

Subsaharan  Africa 

24 

150 

126 

0 

23 

128 

106 

1 

India 

160 

466 

256 

160 

132 

435 

363 

220 

Other  Asia 

497 

756 

381 

218 

565 

944 

359 

198 

World  total 

13,787 

13,527 

... 

1,556 

15,043 

14,599 

--- 

1,749 

1987/884/ 

1988/894/ 

-  Thousand  tons - 

Developed  countries 

9,063 

7,541 

(1,547) 

997 

8,300 

7,459 

(950) 

888 

United  States 

5,819 

4,944 

(884) 

773 

5,364 

4,944 

(535) 

658 

Canada 

170 

175 

5 

3 

175 

180 

5 

3 

EC-12 

2,229 

1,465 

(790) 

187 

1,917 

1,374 

(540) 

190 

Other  Western  Europe 

102 

169 

80 

28 

95 

172 

81 

32 

South  Africa 

4 

14 

10 

0 

4 

14 

10 

0 

Japan 

725 

725 

(3) 

6 

730 

730 

(1) 

5 

Australia 

14 

34 

20 

0 

15 

35 

20 

0 

Centrally  planned 

countries 

1,116 

1,581 

444 

42 

1,110 

1,599 

480 

33 

Eastern  Europe 

234 

349 

94 

42 

248 

362 

105 

33 

USSR 

387 

487 

100 

0 

347 

472 

125 

0 

China 

495 

745 

250 

0 

515 

765 

250 

0 

Developing  countries 

5,275 

5,620 

605 

924 

5,616 

5,830 

200 

910 

Mexico 

310 

320 

10 

19 

302 

337 

30 

14 

Central  America 

35 

159 

124 

16 

38 

165 

127 

16 

Brazil 

2,600 

1,800 

(630) 

295 

2,765 

1,920 

(850) 

290 

Argentina 

1,200 

85 

(1,080 

53 

1,290 

85 

(1,150 

108 

Paraguay 

24 

18 

(6 

0 

32 

20 

(12) 

0 

Other  South  America 

154 

409 

253 

36 

159 

421 

261 

35 

North  Africa 

50 

265 

220 

20 

56 

288 

222 

10 

Middle  East 

120 

695 

576 

15 

128 

717 

590  16 

Subsaharan  Africa 

27 

124 

97 

1 

30 

138 

108 

1 

India 

127 

557 

400 

190 

153 

523 

350  170 

Other  Asia 

628 

1,189 

642 

279 

663 

1,217 

525 

250 

World  total 

15,454 

14,742 

... 

1,963 

15,026 

14,888 

--- 

1,831 

Source:  USDA/ERS,  as  of  July  1988.  There  was  insufficient  information  by  the  report  release  date  to  allow  us  to  update  this 
table. 


V  Regional  totals  include  some  high-income  developing  countries  not  treated  in  this  report, 
not  add  due  to  rounding.  $/  A  negative  figure  indicates  net  exports.  4/  Forecast. 


V  Region  and  world  totals  may 
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Ratio  Ratio 


Total  Cereals 


1/  U.S.  ratio  of  stocks  to  domestic  use  plus  exports. 

Rice 


1/  U.S.  ratio  of  stocks  to  domestic  use  plus  exports. 


Wheat 


1/  U.S.  ratio  of  stocks  to  domestic  use  plus  exports. 

Coarse  Grains 


1/  U.S.  ratio  of  stocks  to  domestic  use  plus  exports. 
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Selected  world  cereal  and  oilseed  prices 


Product 

Marketing 

year 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

Forecast 

1988/89 

Forecast 

Wheat,  #2,  HRW, 
f.o.b.  U.S. 

Gulf  ports 

June/May 

153 

- Dollars  per  ton  — 

150  132 

110 

120 

148-170 

Rice,  5%  broken, 
f.o.b.  Bangkok 

Thailand 

Aug/July 

269 

232 

213 

184 

267 

200-220 

Corn,  f.o.b. 

U.S.  Gulf  ports 

September/ August 

145 

117 

98 

74 

100 

100-125 

Soybean  oil, 

Decatur 

October/September 

674 

651 

397 

339 

496 

507-617 

Wheat  #2  HRW 


C 

o 

U 


<v 

E 


0) 

CL 

(/) 

o 

~o 

o 


Rice,  596  broken 


Corn 

f.o.b.  U.S.  Gulf  Ports 


c 

o 

u 


<v 

E 


<v 

CL 

CO 

_o 

"o 

Q 


Soybean  Oil 
Decatur 
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Indices  of  world  and  regional  food  production 


Region/country 

Total  food  production 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

(1979-81  =  100) 

Developed  market 

economies 

103 

104 

97 

106 

108 

106 

104 

United  States 

105 

105 

88 

102 

108 

102 

98 

Canada 

108 

117 

109 

110 

114 

125 

120 

Western  Europe 

100 

105 

103 

110 

107 

109 

108 

South  Africa 

109 

96 

80 

89 

95 

97 

99 

Japan 

99 

102 

101 

107 

108 

109 

110 

Australia 

100 

89 

111 

105 

103 

105 

104 

Centrally  planned 

economies 

100 

107 

113 

118 

119 

128 

128 

USSR 

96 

105 

110 

109 

111 

120 

118 

China 

102 

111 

118 

127 

129 

137 

141 

Developing  market 

economies 

104 

106 

109 

111 

116 

118 

116 

Mexico 

106 

104 

110 

110 

110 

113 

114 

Brazil 

104 

112 

110 

114 

124 

116 

128 

Argentina 

103 

105 

100 

107 

106 

109 

104 

Latin  America 

104 

107 

106 

109 

113 

112 

116 

Africa 

102 

105 

103 

104 

115 

121 

117 

Near  East 

104 

109 

107 

106 

114 

118 

117 

India 

106 

104 

119 

120 

124 

124 

113 

F ar  East 

105 

105 

114 

117 

120 

122 

115 

World 

102 

106 

106 

111 

114 

116 

115 

Region/country 

Per  capita  food  production 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

(1979-81  =  100) 

Developed  market 

economies 

102 

103 

95 

103 

104 

102 

100 

United  States 

104 

103 

85 

98 

103 

96 

92 

Canada 

107 

114 

105 

105 

108 

118 

112 

Western  Europe 

99 

104 

102 

108 

106 

107 

106 

South  Africa 

107 

91 

74 

80 

84 

83 

83 

Japan 

98 

100 

99 

104 

104 

105 

105 

Australia 

98 

87 

107 

100 

96 

97 

95 

Centrally  planned 

economies 

99 

105 

109 

112 

113 

119 

118 

USSR 

95 

103 

107 

106 

106 

114 

111 

China 

101 

108 

114 

120 

121 

128 

129 

Developing  market 

economies 

102 

101 

102 

101 

104 

103 

99 

Mexico 

103 

98 

102 

99 

97 

97 

96 

Brazil 

102 

107 

103 

105 

111 

102 

110 

Argentina 

102 

102 

96 

100 

98 

99 

94 

Latin  America 

102 

102 

99 

100 

101 

98 

99 

Africa 

99 

99 

94 

92 

99 

101 

95 

Near  East 

102 

103 

99 

96 

100 

101 

97 

India 

104 

100 

112 

111 

112 

111 

99 

F ar  East 

103 

101 

107 

107 

108 

108 

100 

World 

101 

102 

100 

104 

105 

105 

102 

Note:  Production  reported  on  a  calendar  year  baai3  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
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FOOD  AID  AVAILABILITIES  AND  OUTLOOK 


The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
(FAO)  estimates  that  food  aid  in  the  form  of 
cereal  shipments  for  the  July  1987-June  1988 
trade  year  were  about  10.5  million  tons,  down 
from  the  1986/87  levels  of  about  12.2  million 
tons.  Of  the  1987/88  total,  the  United  States 
is  estimated  to  have  provided  65  percent,  fol¬ 
lowed  distantly  by  the  European  Community 
(EC)  with  15  percent,  Canada  with  10 
percent,  and  Japan  and  Australia,  with  about 
3  percent  each. 

Should  this  estimate  be  true,  1987/88  will  be 
the  fourth  consecutive  year  in  which  the  1974 
World  Food  Conference  goal  of  10-million 
tons  of  food  aid  was  exceeded.  However, 
given  no  significant  increases  in  the  major 
donors’  1988/89  food  aid  budgets  and  sharply 
higher  commodity  prices,  the  volume  of  food 
aid  will  fall,  and  achievement  of  the 
10-million-ton  goal  is  doubtful  in  1988/89. 

Cereal  aid  shipments  are  comprised  mostly  of 
wheat  and  flour.  In  1986/87,  these  commodi¬ 
ties  comprised  about  80  percent  of  the  volume 
of  cereal  shipments.  Egypt,  Bangladesh,  and 
Sudan,  the  principal  recipients  of  world  wheat 
and  flour  aid,  together  received  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  total.  Rice  accounted  for  a 
little  less  than  10  percent  of  total  cereal  aid. 
The  top  destinations,  Bangladesh,  Guinea,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic,  together  received 
nearly  30  percent  of  world  rice  aid.  Coarse 
grains  and  other  products  comprised  the 
remainder  of  world  cereal  aid.  India,  Tunisia, 
and  Ethiopia  were  chief  recipients,  accounting 
for  slightly  more  than  35  percent  of  such  aid 
shipments. 

As  of  June  1988,  pledges  of  cereal  aid  to 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  for  1987/88  or  1988 
amounted  to  nearly  4.7  million  tons.  Local 
purchases  in  the  recipient  countries  and  trian- 
ular  transactions  (in  which  a  donor  obtains 
ood  aid  commodities  for  the  recipient  from  a 
third  country)  comprised  10  percent  of  the 
total. 

Total  food  aid  from  all  OECD  countries  fell 
slightly  less  than  5  percent  to  $2.9  billion  in 
1986,  the  last  year  for  which  data  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  grant  element  of  that  aid  rose  from 
a  little  more  than  70  percent  in  1985  to 
slightly  more  than  75  percent  in  1986.  About 
30  percent  of  the  aid  was  distributed  multilat- 
erally,  chiefly  through  the  World  Food  Pro¬ 
gram  (WFP). 


Contributions  to  the  International  Emergency 
Food  Reserve,  administered  by  the  WFP, 
exceeded  the  500,000-ton  goal  in  1987.  How¬ 
ever,  cereal  pledges  as  of  May  of  almost 
215,000  tons  are  about  100,000  tons  below  the 
level  a  year  ago. 

United  States 

The  P.L.  480  program  of  fiscal  1988  (October 
1987-September  1988)  reflects  an  increase  of 
close  to  5  percent  from  fiscal  1987  levels  to 
nearly  $1.5  billion.  Of  this,  about  $810  mil¬ 
lion  is  provided  through  the  Title  I/Ill  pro¬ 
gram,  and  about  $670  million  through  Title  II 
donations.  As  of  May,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  volume  was  programmed  as  wheat  and 
wheat  products,  while  about  5  percent  each 
was  programmed  as  feed  grains  and  vegetable 
oils.  Rice,  dairy  products,  pulses,  and  other 
products  comprised  the  remainder.  Africa 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  regional  allo¬ 
cations,  while  Asia  accounted  for  about  one- 
third;  about  one-fifth  were  to  Latin  America. 

A  significant  proportion  of  U.S.  food  aid  is 
comprised  of  donations  from  surplus  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  under 
authority  of  Section  416(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  As  of  July  1988, 
Section  416  transactions  involved  more  than 
660,000  tons  of  wheat,  560,000  tons  of  corn, 
and  nearly  190,000  tons  of  sorghum  for  a 
total  of  about  1.4  million  tons. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  exceeded 
its  pledge  to  the  Food  Aid  Convention  (FAC) 
whose  members,  in  aggregate,  pledge  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  minimum  of  about  7.5  million  tons  of 
cereal  aid  annually.  In  trade  year  1987/88, 
the  United  States  is  again  expected  to  have 
exceeded  its  4.47  million-ton  pledge. 

The  fiscal  1989  P.L.  480  program  has  yet  to 
be  decided.  The  Administration  has  requested 
a  program  level  of  about  $1.4  billion  ($812 
million  under  Title  I/I  1 1  agreements  and  $595 
million  under  Title  II).  If  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress,  this  would  amount  to  a  decrease  in 
value  of  5  percent.  However,  since  the 
volume  of  commodities  provided  depends 
both  on  budget  appropriations  and  commodity 
prices,  the  fall  in  volume  may  be  greater. 

The  Food  Security  Act  of  1985  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  volume  level  of  1.9  million  tons  under 
Title  II,  but  no  minimum  volume  levels  are 
set  for  Title  I/III.  The  volume  of  commodi¬ 
ties  provided  under  Section  416  will  depend 
on  the  size  of  CCC  inventories  and  approved 
program  requests. 
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Australia 

The  FAO  estimates  that  Australian  cereal  aid 
shipments  in  1986/87  were  almost  370,000 
tons,  exceeding  its  FAC  pledge  of  300,000 
tons.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  shipments 
were  wheat  or  flour,  with  about  45  percent 
going  to  Bangladesh  alone,  followed  by  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.  Rice,  the  second  largest  com¬ 
modity,  was  shipped  mostly  to  a  variety  of 
African  countries.  African  countries,  chiefly 
Mozambique,  received  all  of  the  corn  ship¬ 
ments.  Close  to  40  percent  of  the  commodity 
tonnage  was  channelled  through  the  WFP. 

The  June  1987-July  1988  food  aid  program  of 
A$88  million  (about  $62  million)  was  more 
than  10  percent  above  the  1986-87  level  of 
A$82.8  million  (about  $55  million)  when  com¬ 
pared  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars.  Donations 
through  the  WFP,  through  which  about  half 
of  the  aid  was  to  be  distributed,  showed  a 
significant  increase  from  the  1986-87  level. 

As  of  June  1988,  Australia  pledged  to  provide 
slightly  more  than  90,000  tons  of  cereals  to 
Sub-Saharan  countries  in  1987/88  or  1988. 
Mozambique  and  Ethiopia  account  for  the 
bulk  of  this  pledge. 

Canada 

The  FAO  estimates  that  Canadian  cereal  aid 
shipments  amounted  to  about  1.2  million  tons 
in  1986/87.  Wheat  and  flour  accounted  for 
essentially  all  the  1986/87  shipments;  less  than 
1  percent  were  corn.  Asian  countries  received 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  aid  ship¬ 
ments;  Africa  received  about  20  percent  and 
Latin  American  countries  the  remainder. 

China  and  Bangladesh  each  received  about 
one-third  of  all  aid  shipments.  Close  to  half 
was  distributed  through  multilateral  channels. 

As  of  June,  Canada  pledged  more  than 
235,000  tons  of  cereals  to  Sub-Saharan  coun¬ 
tries  in  1987/88  or  1988.  Ethiopia,  Mozam¬ 
bique,  Zambia,  and  Sudan  are  chief 
recipients. 

Canada  consistently  exceeds  its  FAC  pledge  of 
600,000  tons. 

European  Community 

The  EC  shipped  an  estimated  1.8  million  tons 
of  cereal  aid  in  1986/87,  of  which  wheat  and 


flour  comprised  about  80  percent.  Egypt, 
Bangladesh,  and  Ethiopia  accounted  for  45 
percent  of  total  EC  wheat  and  flour  ship¬ 
ments.  Somalia  and  Mozambique  were  top 
coarse  grain  recipients,  and  a  relatively  large 
number  of  small  recipients  received  rice. 
Thirty  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  cereal 
shipments  were  through  multilateral  channels. 

The  EC,  excluding  member  contributions, 
may  be  the  only  major  donor  whose  aid  ship¬ 
ments  do  not  sustain  a  large  drop  in  1988/89. 
Commodity  allocations  for  1988  are  mostly 
unchanged  from  1987  levels.  Cereal  availabi¬ 
lities  are  1.16  million  tons,  and  milk  powder’s 
maximum  availability  is  94,100  tons,  both 
unchanged  from  1987.  Butteroil  availabilities 
(25,000  tons)  sustained  a  slight  decrease,  while 
sugar  (11,000  tons)  and  vegetable  oils  (34,000 
tons)  remain  at  their  high  1987  levels.  Other 
products  amount  to  about  290,000  tons  (in 
cereal  equivalent  terms). 

As  of  June,  the  EC  pledged  more  than  1.3 
million  tons  of  cereals  to  Sub-Saharan  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  1987/88  or  1988  years.  Ethiopia 
and  Mozambique  together  account  for  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  total.  The  EC’s  minimum 
pledge  under  the  FAC  is  1.67  million  tons  of 
cereals  measured  in  terms  of  wheat  equiva¬ 
lent.  This  minimum  has  been  exceeded  since 
1983/84. 

Japan 

Japan  provided  an  estimated  434,000  tons  of 
cereals  in  1986/87,  well  in  excess  of  its  FAC 
pledge  of  300,000  tons.  Rice  accounted  for 
more  than  half  of  the  actual  tonnage  of  ship¬ 
ments,  while  wheat  and  flour  comprised  about 
40  percent.  A  small  amount  of  corn  was  also 
purchased  in  Zimbabwe  for  distribution  in 
Zambia. 

Japan  is  unique  among  major  donors  in  that 
all  commodities  provided  as  food  aid  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  other  countries,  and  all  of  it  is  dis¬ 
tributed  bilaterally.  All  the  wheat  and  flour 
(valued  at  more  than  $18  million)  was 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  while  rice 
(valued  at  more  than  $40  million)  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  Burma,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand. 
Sudan  and  Bangladesh  together  accounted  for 
about  two-thirds  of  wheat  and  flour  ship¬ 
ments.  Bangladesh  and  Mozambique,  the  top 
rice  destinations,  accounted  for  more  than  30 
percent  of  Japanese  rice  donations. 
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Volume  of  food  aid  contributions ,  principal  commodities 


Estimated 
shipments  */ 

Commodity /country  2 

1980/81 

1981/82 

1982/83 

1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

1988/89 

-  1,000  metric  tons  ffrrain  equivalent 

3 /) - 

Grains  */ 

8,942 

9,140 

9,238 

9,849 

12,494 

10,805 

12,249 

10,495 

8,730 

Argentina 

67 

20 

33 

30 

51 

44 

24 

35 

35 

Australia 

370 

485 

349 

460 

466 

345 

368 

300 

300 

Canada 

600 

600 

843 

817 

943 

1,216 

1,240 

1,000 

800 

European 
Community  ®/ 

1,291 

1,602 

1,596 

1,917 

2,504 

1,562 

1,764 

1,600 

1,600 

Finland 

29 

9 

28 

40 

20 

5 

41 

20 

25 

Japan 

914 

507 

517 

445 

280 

374 

434 

350 

350 

Norway 

40 

36 

36 

17 

45 

16 

46 

30 

30 

Sweden 

94 

119 

87 

83 

88 

69 

74 

70 

40 

Switerland 

16 

22 

29 

30 

39 

22 

53 

30 

27 

United  States 

5,212 

5,341 

5,375 

5,655 

7,536 

6,675 

7,861 

6,800 

5,300 

Others 

309 

399 

345 

355 

522 

477 

344 

260 

223 

Other  commodities®/ 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Vegetable  oils 

309 

346 

342 

345 

384 

513 

564 

NA 

NA 

United  States 

275 

300 

290 

271 

310 

418 

501 

NA 

NA 

Other 

34 

46 

52 

74 

74 

95 

63 

NA 

NA 

Dairy  products 

428 

334 

320 

463 

432 

436 

357 

NA 

NA 

United  States 

122 

129 

168 

196 

273 

293 

226 

NA 

NA 

Other 

306 

205 

152 

267 

159 

143 

131 

NA 

NA 

NA  =  Not  available 

Sources:  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment. 


1  /  Estimates  based  on  minimum  contributions  under  the  1986  Food  Aid  Convention,  budgetary  allocations,  historical 
patterns,  current  food  aid  policies,  and  other  sources. 

2  /  July-June  trade  years. 

3  /  To  express  cereal  food  aid  in  grain  equivalent,  wheat,  rice  and  coarse  grains  are  counted  on  a  one-to-one  basis;  for 
grain  products,  appropriate  conversion  factors  are  used  to  determine  the  grain  equivalent. 

4  /  In  addition,  unofficial  reports  indicate  that  the  USSR  provided  several  Asian  countries  with  200,000  tons  each  in 
1979/80,  as  emergency  aid. 

5  /  Aid  from  individual  members  as  well  as  Community  action  Ten  member  countries,  prior  to  accession  of  Portugal  and 
Spain. 

6  /  Calendar  years.  1987  data  are  preliminary. 
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ADDITIONAL  FOOD  NEEDS  OF  LOW-INCOME  COUNTRIES 


Measures  of  Additional  Food  Needs- 
Conceptual  Framework 


Financial  indicators  and  food  and  agriculture 
data  are  used  to  generate  two  alternative 
measures  of  food  needs  in  addition  to  esti¬ 
mated  commercial  import  capacity.  These 
measures  reflect  the  choice  countries  must 
make  between  making  extraordinary  commer¬ 
cial  purchases  and  seeking  food  aid  to  fill  this 
gap.  Large  commercial  imports,  particularly 
in  successive  years,  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
other  imports,  including  those  of  development 
goods.  In  addition,  a  measure  is  computed  of 
the  maximum  quantities  of  commodities  that 
countries  could  feasibly  import.  Each  mea¬ 
sure  highlights  a  different  aspect  of  the  food 
problem  in  low-income  countries  and  a 
different  notion  of  the  role  food  assistance 
might  play  in  easing  the  problem.  For  a  more 
detailed  discussion,  see  the  section  entitled 
"Methodological  Notes." 

The  first  measure,  termed  "status  quo,"  esti¬ 
mates  the  additional  food  needed  to  maintain 
per  capita  use  of  food  staples  at  levels 
reported  in  recent  years.  Per  capita  food  use 
is  calculated  as  the  mean  of  the  most  recent  4 
years  that  do  not  deviate  more  than  one 
standard  deviation  from  the  mean  of  the  most 
recent  8  years.  This  per  capita  food  use  is 
called  base-use  in  the  following  descriptions 
of  tables  and  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
data  years  employed  in  calculations  for  this 
report  are  1980/81  through  1987/88.  No 
provision  is  made  for  improving  substandard 
diets,  for  reducing  allocations  to  countries 
where  diets  are  relatively  good,  or  for  cor¬ 
recting  problems  related  to  the  uneven  distri¬ 
bution  of  food  across  or  within  countries. 
Because  status  quo  estimates  support  a  level  of 
per  capita  availability  that  has  been  achieved 
in  the  past,  in  most  cases  they  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  consistent  with  the  ability  of 
countries  to  absorb  food  imports. 

The  second  measure,  termed  "nutrition-based," 
estimates  the  additional  food  required  to  raise 
per  capita  caloric  intake  to  the  levels  asso¬ 
ciated  with  FAO’s  recommended  minimum 
diet.  This  measure  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
food  aid  might  be  utilized  in  a  way  consistent 
with  nutritional  need  rather  than  to  maintain 
a  recent,  possibly  substandard,  status  quo.  In 
this  sense,  the  nutrition-based  measure  might 
be  viewed  as  a  maximum  level  of  additional 
food  need,  but  not  necessarily  consistent  with 
a  country’s  ability  to  absorb  food  imports. 


The  measure  of  food  import  feasibility  called 
"maximum  absorbable  imports"  provides  one 
basis  for  assessing  what  maximum  quantity  of 
additional  food  might  be  imported  toward 
meeting  large  nutrition-based  food  needs,  or 
possibly  for  building  stocks  in  a  period  of 
ample  world  food  supplies.  The  implicit 
assumption  is  that  the  food  delivery  systems 
of  many  of  the  countries  involved  have  been 
fully  "loaded"  by  past  high  levels  of  consump¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  the  highest  level  of  stocks 
maintained  over  the  previous  8  years  is 
assumed,  in  the  absence  of  better  information, 
to  be  the  largest  level  that  can  currently  be 
maintained.  The  estimate  is  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  crude  measure  of  the  amount  of  food 
that  can  be  physically  absorbed.  This  level 
may  then  be  used  to  scale  back  nutrition- 
based  additional  food  need  estimates  that  may 
be  beyond  the  physical  limits  of  a  country’s 
transportation,  distribution,  and  storage  capa¬ 
bilities. 

While  the  status  quo  and  nutrition-based 
methods  differ  in  the  estimation  of  require¬ 
ments,  they  have  a  common  structure.  In 
each,  an  estimate  of  every  country’s  domestic 
supplies  of  food  staples  is  subtracted  from  an 
estimate  of  staple  food  requirements  to  arrive 
at  a  quantity  estimate  of  import  requirements. 
These  are  then  totaled  for  food  groups,  based 
on  assumptions  regarding  their  substitutabil¬ 
ity.  An  estimate  of  a  country’s  capacity  to 
commercially  import  food  in  each  category  is 
then  subtracted  from  the  import  requirement 
to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  additional  food 
needs.  Estimated  import  unit  values  for  each 
food  group  are  used  to  generate  import 
requirements,  and  additional  food  needs  esti¬ 
mates  in  both  quantity  and  value  terms. 

Several  factors  affecting  additional  food  needs 
are  not  addressed  in  these  estimates.  First, 
food  distribution  problems--both  geographical 
and  across  income  or  population  groups--are 
overlooked  by  national  level  food  availability 
and  country  average  food  requirement  mea¬ 
sures.  These  can  mask  acute  shortages  in 
specific  places  within  a  country  as  well  as 
uneven  distribution  of  food  across  population 
groups.  However,  measuring  the  unevenness 
of  food  distribution  is  extremely  difficult, 
because  data  are  not  available.  Acute  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  nature  are  treated  qualitatively  in 
the  country  narratives. 
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Second,  additional  food  needs  are  estimated 
without  reference  to  a  country’s  food  and 
agriculture  policies  and  current  performance. 
Although  these  issues  figure  importantly  in  a 
country’s  choice  between  exceptional  com¬ 
mercial  food  purchases  and  concessional  food 
imports,  a  comprehensive  consideration  of 
them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report. 

Introduction  to  Country  Tables 

The  following  section  reports  on  the  food  and 
financial  situation  and  outlook  for  55  coun¬ 
tries  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  The 
materials  summarize  events  during  the 
1987/88  local  marketing  year  (generally  July- 
June),  and  project  food  and  financial  condi¬ 
tions  for  1988/89  and  1989/90. 

Data  shown  in  the  tables  must  be  interpreted 
with  caution.  Forecasts  of  food  production, 
population,  and  financial  conditions  for 
1988/89  and  1989/90  represent  ERS’s  fore¬ 
casts  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  during  those 
years.  But,  1988/89  and  1989/90  estimates  of 
all  other  items--stocks,  use,  import  require¬ 
ments,  and  additional  needs--are  not  forecasts 
of  what  is  likely  to  happen;  they  are  estimates 
derived  using  the  status  quo  and  nutrition 
assumptions  summarized  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion,  and  explained  in  detail  in  the  "Method¬ 
ological  Notes"  section  of  this  report. 
Additional  food  needs  calculations  are  also 
subject  to  a  number  of  adjustments  detailed 
in  the  Methodology  section. 

In  each  of  the  country  tables,  any  quantity 
less  than  500  tons  and  any  value  less  than 
$500,000  is  shown  as  zero. 

Tables  Entitled  " [Country ]  basic  food  data" 

These  tables  provide  food  staple  supply  and 
utilization  data  for  1980/81-1987/88  and  for 
forecast  years  (1988/89  and  1989/90).  An 
explanation  of  each  column  heading  follows: 

1.  Actual  or  forecast  production-actual 
production  for  the  individual  staples  for 
1980/81-1987/88  and  forecast  production 
for  1988/89  and  1989/90. 

2.  Net  imports--actual  net  imports  during 
1980/81-1987/88.  Net  import  figures  for 
forecast  years  are  not  supplied.  Instead, 
estimated  import  requirements  based  on 
status  quo  and  nutrition-based  approaches 
are  provided  in  the  next  set  of  tables. 

3.  Nonfeed  use,  1980/81-1987/88. 

4.  Feed  use-actual  feed  use, 
1980/81-1987/88,  and  targeted  feed  use  for 
1988/89  and  1989/90.  Targeted  feed  use  is 


calculated  to  maintain  per  capita  feed  use 
at  base-use  levels.  The  same  base-use 
level  of  feed  use  is  employed  in  the  status 
quo  and  nutrition-based  estimates  of  aid 
needs. 

5.  Beginning  stocks— actual  stocks  for 
1980/81-1987/88,  where  reliable  stocks 
data  are  available.  Initial  calculations  of 
status  quo  and  nutrition-based  import  and 
aid  needs  are  done  by  maintaining  the 
ending  stocks  for  1987/88  (beginning 
stocks  1988/89)  constant  throughout  the 
forecasting  period.  Import  requirements 
for  building  food  security  stocks  are  calcu¬ 
lated  subsequently  for  the  countries  for 
which  stock  data  are  available. 

6.  Per  capita  total  use— actual  per  capita 
human  consumption  and  livestock  feed  use 
for  1980/81-1987/88. 

7.  Commodity  coverage— the  food  staples 
included  for  each  country. 

8.  Share  of  diet— each  staple’s  share  of 
total  daily  caloric  intake,  and  the  share  of 
total  daily  caloric  intake  covered  by  the 
food  staples  analyzed.  Data  are  drawn 
from  the  1979-81  FAO  Food  Balance 
Sheets  with  adjustments  made  in  some 
cases  for  differences  in  FAO  or  ERS  esti¬ 
mates  of  feed  use  or  more  recent  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  a  staple’s  share  of  the  diet. 

Tables  Entitled  "Import  requirements  for 

[Country]" 

These  tables  deal  only  with  1988/89  and 

1989/90  estimates.  An  explanation  of  each 

column  heading  follows: 

1.  Forecast  domestic  production--data  are  drawn  from 
the  "basic  food  data"  tables. 

2.  Total  use,  status  quo--total  amount  of  a  staple 
needed  to  maintain  per  capita  human  consumption  at 
the  base-use  level  and  feed  use  at  the  targeted  level. 

3.  Total  use,  nutrition-based--the  amount  of  a  staple 
needed  to  support  FAO  recommended  minimum  daily 
per  capita  caloric  intake  levels  and  targeted  feed  use. 

4.  Import  requirements,  quantity,  status  quo--the 
imports  of  a  staple  required  to  maintain  per  capita 
consumption,  and  also  to  achieve  the  targeted  levels  of 
feed  use  with  no  change  in  stocks,  as  shown  in  the  basic 
food  data  table.  These  estimates  are  calculated  for  each 
staple  by  subtracting  forecast  domestic  production  from 
status  quo-based  total  use. 

Subtotals  for  each  commodity  group  are  calculated 
by  summing  the  import  requirements  for  individual 
commodities.  Calculated  surpluses  (negative  import 
requirements)  for  individual  commodities  within  groups 
are  subtracted  from  deficits  in  other  commodities 
because  foods  are  assumed  to  be  substitutable  within 
groups.  Noncereals  such  as  roots  and  tubers  are  con¬ 
verted  to  caloric  wheat  equivalents  before  being 
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summed.  Negative  subtotals  are  shown  as  zeros 
because  these  calculated  surpluses  are  assumed  not  to 
be  substitutable  elsewhere  in  the  diet. 

5.  Import  requirements,  quantity,  nutrition-based-- 
the  imports  of  a  staple  required  to  support  recom¬ 
mended  minimum  per  capita  caloric  intake,  and 
targeted  feed  use,  as  no  change  in  stocks  is  shown  in  the 
basic  food  data  tables.  These  estimates  are  calculated 
by  subtracting  forecast  domestic  production  from 
nutrition-based  total  use.  Totals  for  each  commodity 
group  by  year  are  computed  as  described  in  (4)  above. 

6.  Import  requirements,  maximum--the  largest  quan¬ 
tity  that  could  be  managed  if  countries  wished  to  take 
the  greatest  advantage  of  low  grain  prices  to  improve 
stocks  or  to  improve  on  the  nutritional  status  of  the 
population. 

Tables  Entitled  "Financial  indicators  for 
[Country],  actual  and  projected" 

These  tables  give  historical  data  and  forecasts 
for  four  key  financial  indicators:  year-end 
international  reserves,  merchandise  exports, 
merchandise  imports,  and  debt-service  obliga¬ 
tions.  All  data  are  on  a  calendar  year  basis 
and  are  compiled  from  a  variety  of  sources, 
including  the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  Chase  Econometrics,  country 
sources,  and  ERS  estimates. 

Tables  Entitled  "Additional  food  needs  for 
[Country] ,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports" 

These  tables  provide  calculations  of  cereal 
import  requirements  and  food  needs  in  excess 
of  normal  commercial  imports  resulting  from 


consumption  requirements  and  from  estimates 
of  cereal  stock  adjustments  required  for  food 
security.  The  estimated  stock  increment 
(quantity  and  value)  is  added  to  import 
requirements  and  additional  food  needs  to 
support  consumption  to  arrive  at  total  import 
requirements  and  additional  food  needs.  The 
stock  increment  is  shown  only  when  it  results 
in  altered  total  additional  food  needs  (i.e. 
when  not  offset  by  negative  additional  food 
needs  for  consumption).  For  a  discussion  of 
how  stock  increment  estimates  are  calculated, 
see  "Methodological  Notes." 

1.  Commercial  import  capacity--an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  food  within  each  group  that  a  country  can 
afford  to  import  commercially  without  reducing  below 
historical  levels  the  share  of  its  available  foreign 
exchange  used  for  nonfood  imports.  Countries  are 
assumed  in  forecast  years  to  spend  the  same  proportion 
of  available  foreign  exchange  on  commercial  food 
imports  as  in  the  base  period.  The  measure  is  sensitive 
to  historical  and  projected  levels  of  foreign  exchange 
holdings,  total  merchandise  imports  and  exports,  and 
debt  service.  The  measure  is  provided  in  both  quantity 
and  value,  using  the  same  country-specific  estimates  of 
unit  import  costs  as  in  the  import  requirements  esti¬ 
mate. 

2.  Additional  food  needs,  quantity--the  estimated 
quantity  of  additional  food  needed  in  each  commodity 
group  to  support  either  the  status  quo  or  nutrition- 
based  use  level  and  targeted  stock  and  feed  use  levels. 
Negative  needs  are  shown  as  zero. 

3.  Additional  food  needs,  value--the  estimated  value 
of  the  additional  food  needed  in  each  commodity  group 
to  maintain  either  status  quo  consumption  or  nutrition- 
based  consumption  and  targeted  stock  and  feed  use 
levels. 
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North  Africa 


Egypt 


Egypt’s  status  quo  grain  import  requirements 
in  1988/89  are  expected  to  rise  slightly  to 
9.75  million  tons.  Status  quo  addition  cereal 
needs  of  3.3  million  tons  reflect  greater  cost 
of  commercial  food  imports,  and  reduced 
grain  production  because  of  reduced  avail¬ 
ability  of  irrigation  water  from  the  Nile 
River.  While  cereal  commercial  import 
capacity  increased  from  $1.04  billion  in 
1987/88  to  $1.34  billion  in  1988/89,  that  pur¬ 
chases  6.46  million  tons,  only  250,000  tons 
more  than  in  1987/88.  Foreign  exchange  is 
still  in  short  supply  and  not  expected  to  ease 
until  petroleum  export  value  rebounds. 

Egypt’s  balance  of  payments  worsened  in  1988 
as  income  from  petroleum  exports,  remit¬ 
tances,  and  cotton  exports  declined.  New 
borrowing  enabled  the  import  of  essential 
commodities  and  prevented  a  dip  in  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  living. 

Egypt’s  foreign  debt  remained  at  about  $47 
billion  in  1988.  Lower  petroleum  prices  and 
smaller  cotton  supplies  for  export  may  cause 
total  exports  to  decline  to  about  $3  billion  in 
1988.  Egypt’s  inflation  rate  rose  to  22  per¬ 
cent  in  1987  because  of  the  declining  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  Egypt’s  pound,  and 
shortages  of  imported  goods  other  than  wheat. 
Actual  debt  service  payments  are  estimated  at 
about  $2  billion,  instead  of  the  $5  billion 
which  would  have  been  required  without 
rescheduling. 

The  striking  27  percent  gains  in  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  to  2.44  million  tons  in  1987  occurred 
because  of  increased  area  planted  in  recently 
developed  desert  areas,  good  yields  from 
improved  varieties,  and  greater  fertilizer  use. 
Production  increased  to  2.52  million  tons  in 
1988,  as  the  area  planted  rose  and  high  yields 
were  maintained.  Total  grain  output  peaked 
at  9  million  tons  in  1987  and  is  likely  to 
decline  about  9  percent  in  1988  because  of 
smaller  rice  and  corn  harvests,  related  to  the 
shortage  of  irrigation  water  from  the  Nile. 

The  rice  area  was  reduced  18  percent  for 
1988,  because  this  crop  accounts  for  a  seventh 
of  Egypt’s  use  of  Nile  water.  A  slight 
rebound  for  cotton  production  from  the 
351,000  tons  of  1987  is  expected  in  1988, 
although  the  25-percent  hike  in  producer 
prices  was  not  considered  adequate  to  gener¬ 
ate  the  expected  increase  in  area  planted. 
Egypt’s  overall  agricultural  output  increased 


3.9  percent  in  1987  compared  with  4.4  percent 
in  1986,  but  a  decline  of  possibly  2  percent  is 
likely  in  1988. 

Higher  world  prices  may  cause  the  value  for 
Egypt’s  agricultural  imports  to  rise  slightly  to 
about  $4  billion  in  1988,  after  registering 
slight  declines  in  the  two  previous  years. 
Lower  world  commodity  prices  reduced 
Egypt’s  expenditures  for  imports  of  wheat, 
flour,  corn,  beef,  frozen  poultry,  and  some 
other  items  in  1986  and  1987.  Lower  prices 
caused  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  imports 
to  decline  to  less  than  $1  billion. 

Grain  imports  reached  9.4  million  tons  in 

1987,  as  wheat  and  flour  combined  remained 
at  7.1  million  tens,  and  feed  grain  imports 
rose  to  2.3  million  tons.  A  sharp  decline  for 
corn  imports  is  underway  for  1988,  while 
wheat  and  flour  imports  remain  steady. 

Egypt  has  purchased  approximately  1  million 
tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  from  the 
United  States  under  Title  I,  P.L.  480  in  fiscal 

1988,  and  about  3,000  tons  of  wheat  and  flour 
have  been  donated  under  Title  II.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  GSM  102  financing  and  EEP  related 
price  reductions  for  about  2  million  tons  of 
wheat,  and  much  of  the  May  18,  1988, 
announcement  for  1  million  tons  has  already 
been  purchased.  The  600,000  tons  of  wheat 
flour  available  through  the  EEP  has  not  yet 
been  fully  used,  with  225,000  tons  outstand¬ 
ing.  Plans  to  use  the  programs  available 
should  push  total  U.S.  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  above  3  million  tons  (wheat  equivalent) 
in  fiscal  1988. 

Commodity  Import  Program  grants  from 
USAID  for  corn  so  far  in  fiscal  1988  have 
been  far  below  previous  years  when  the 
financing  provided  funds  for  purchases  of 
about  500,000  tons  annually. 

Australian  deliveries  of  wheat  to  Egypt  are 
expected  to  decline  to  1.5  million  tons  in  1988 
from  2.2  million  tons  in  1987.  Canadian 
wheat  deliveries  may  decline  to  100,000  tons 
from  616,000  tons  in  1985.  EC  wheat  flour 
deliveries  in  1987  were  only  half  the  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  shipped  in  1985,  but  French  wheat 
shipments  rose  to  408,000  tons,  up  from 
51,000  tons  in  1986.  Total  cereals  use  is 
expected  to  rise  to  18.3  million  tons  in 
1988/89,  with  slight  declines  in  per  capita  use 
and  with  imports  accounting  for  slightly  over 
half  the  supply. 
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Egypt’s  financial  outlook  is  clouded  by 
depressed  petroleum  prices.  However,  rising 
revenues  from  Suez  Canal  tolls,  greater 
exports  of  manufactured  items,  and  a  rebound 
in  remittances  are  bright  spots.  Remittances 
passing  through  the  Egyptian  banking  system 


had  fallen  in  1987,  despite  some  relaxation  of 
regulations.  The  "free  market  exchange"  sys¬ 
tem  now  provides  exchange  for  about  S3  bil¬ 
lion  of  imports,  compared  with  $10  billion 
moving  through  the  Central  Bank  of  Egypt. 


Egypt  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

7,373 

2,545 

6,267 

11,408 

2,357 

326 

Wheat 

36.9 

1981/82 

7,424 

2,420 

7,294 

12,072 

2,964 

344 

Rice 

10.0 

1982/83 

7,714 

2,102 

7,017 

11,857 

3,419 

339 

Corn 

16.0 

1983/84 

7,883 

1,557 

8,242 

11,907 

3,984 

342 

Sorghum 

1.1 

1984/85 

7,788 

1,791 

9,018 

12,484 

4,592 

358 

Barley 

0.2 

1985/86 

7,818 

1,521 

8,768 

12,182 

5,065 

351 

Total 

64.2 

1986/87 

8,408 

860 

9,077 

12,046 

5,307 

343 

1987/88 

8,935 

992 

8,702 

12,124 

5,363 

337 

1988/89 

8,567 

1,142 

1989/90 

8,860 

1,142 

Import  requirements  for  Egypt 


Commodity /year 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


8,567 

8,860 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

18,318 

18,809 


1,000  tons  - 

16,336 

16,780 


9,751 

9,949 


7,769 

7,920 


11,783 

12,001 


Financial  indicators  for  Egypt ,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

9,307 

9,745 

1,411 

1,046 

7,896 

14 

1981 

10,449 

12,054 

1,911 

716 

8,538 

20 

1982 

10,091 

12,385 

1,905 

698 

8,187 

18 

1983 

11,250 

13,610 

1,999 

771 

9,251 

16 

1984 

12,237 

14,451 

2,352 

736 

9,885 

18 

1985 

11,157 

13,913 

2,556 

792 

8,601 

21 

1986 

10,000 

13,850 

2,400 

829 

7,600 

16 

1987 

10,900 

14,700 

2,300 

1,378 

8,600 

1988 

11,300 

15,500 

1,950 

1,378 

9,711 

19 

1989 

11,550 

15,900 

2,250 

1,378 

9,635 

19 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Egypt,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as 
constrained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity/year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  alue 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

6,460 

1,341 

3,292 

684 

1,309 

272 

1989/90 

7,395 

1,331 

2,554 

460 

525 

94 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

729 

151 

729 

151 

1989/90 

50 

9 

50 

9 

Total 

1988/89 

4,021 

835 

2,039 

423 

1989/90 

2,605 

469 

575 

103 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

4,021 

835 

2,039 

423 

1989/90 

2,605 

469 

575 

103 

Morocco 


Rainfall  during  the  winter  was  ample  for 
wheat  and  barley,  and  the  situation  remained 
favorable  for  yields  in  the  spring.  The  locusts 
arrived  too  late  to  cause  much  damage,  except 
for  some  areas  of  southern  Morocco.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  1988  wheat  crop  of  3.25  million 
tons  indicate  a  strong  rebound  from  the 
drought-damaged  1987  harvest  of  2.4  million 
tons.  Barley  production  rebounded  even  more 
dramatically,  reaching  2.87  million  tons,  or 
double  the  1987  quantity.  Other  cereals 
account  for  less  than  4  percent  of  Morocco’s 
total  1988  grain  output,  estimated  at  6.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  up  52  percent  over  1987. 

Morocco’s  debt  service  payments  rose  to  $1.9 
billion  in  1987,  double  the  1985  level.  A 
slight  increase  to  about  $2  billion  is  expected 
for  1988,  even  with  some  rescheduling  of 


payments  on  the  foreign  debt,  which  has  risen 
to  about  $17  billion.  Exports  of  phosphates 
and  citrus  fruit  are  expected  to  rise  slightly  in 
value  in  1988.  Pressure  on  international 
reserves  will  be  less,  partly  because  of  a 
decline  in  food  imports. 

Net  grain  imports  are  expected  to  decline 
nearly  400,000  tons  in  1988/89.  Wheat 
imports  are  expected  to  drop  from  2.3  million 
tons  in  1987/88  to  1.5  million  tons  in 
1988/89,  while  barley  exports  rise  from  token 
levels  to  over  500,000  tons.  Both  status  quo 
and  nutrition-based  cereal  needs  to  meet  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  are  projected  to 
decline  to  zero,  but  stock  adjusted  additional 
needs  are  239,000  and  229,000  tons,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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Morocco  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

4,354 

580 

2,220 

5,740 

778 

317 

Wheat 

42.8 

1981/82 

2,021 

636 

2,655 

4,122 

559 

222 

Corn 

3.5 

1982/83 

4,764 

631 

1,470 

5,519 

898 

298 

Barley 

15.9 

1983/84 

3,457 

448 

2,296 

4,868 

1,075 

269 

Total 

62.2 

1984/85 

3,658 

258 

2,652 

5,044 

1,088 

271 

1985/86 

4,904 

436 

2,190 

5,590 

1,315 

298 

1986/87 

6,596 

625 

1,885 

5,677 

1,645 

308 

1987/88 

4,210 

1,784 

2,280 

5,911 

1,704 

313 

1988/89 

6,410 

659 

1989/90 

5,800 

659 

Import  requirements  for  Morocco 


Commodity /year 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


Production 


6,410 

5,800 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tons 


7,429  7,419  1,019  1,009  2,639 

7,617  7,482  1,817  1,682  3,449 


Financial  indicators  for  Morocco,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

3,270 

3,770 

1,175 

399 

2,095 

20 

1981 

3,084 

3,840 

1,274 

230 

1,810 

27 

1982 

2,945 

3,815 

1,350 

218 

1,595 

25 

1983 

2,879 

3,301 

1,188 

107 

1,691 

18 

1984 

3,026 

3,600 

722 

49 

2,304 

19 

1985 

3,180 

3,510 

967 

115 

2,213 

17 

1986 

3,619 

3,480 

1,442 

211 

2,177 

8 

1987 

3,620 

3,760 

1,900 

411 

1,720 

1988 

3,760 

3,920 

2,000 

150 

1,695 

15 

1989 

4,000 

3,900 

2,000 

250 

2,036 

15 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Morocco,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition -based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  alue 

Quantity 

V  alue 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

1,153 

188 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

1,598 

225 

218 

31 

84 

12 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

373 

61 

373 

61 

1989/90 

26 

4 

26 

4 

Total 

1988/89 

239 

39 

229 

37 

1989/90 

244 

34 

110 

15 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

239 

39 

229 

37 

1989/90 

244 

34 

110 

15 

Tunisia 


After  a  strong  rebound  to  a  near-record  1.9 
million  tons  in  1987/88,  food  and  feed  grain 
production  plunged  86  percent  to  under 
270,000  tons  in  1988/89.  The  worst  drought 
in  decades  decimated  much  of  Tunisia’s  win¬ 
ter  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  even  before  the 
locust  problem  appeared  this  spring.  The 
autumn  and  winter  were  very  dry,  and  modest 
rainfall  in  March  was  too  little,  too  late. 

Wheat  production  is  estimated  to  have 
declined  by  more  than  1  million  tons,  from 
1.36  million  tons  in  1987  to  211,000  tons  in 
1988.  The  barley  crop  for  1988  is  estimated 
at  54,000  tons,  only  a  tenth  of  the  1987  level. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  corn  and  most  of  the 
barley  are  being  used  as  animal  feed.  About 
100,000  tons  of  barley  is  being  used  for 
human  food,  and  1988  use  will  remain  similar 
to  the  1983-87  average.  Greater  barley 
imports  will  allow  an  increase  in  feed  for 
animals,  despite  the  drought. 

Status  quo  cereal  import  requirements,  which 
fell  sharply  in  1987/88  because  of  good  har¬ 
vests,  are  projected  to  quadruple  to  2.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1988/89.  Meeting  these 
requirements  will  require  over  1.4  million  tons 
of  wheat  and  about  500,000  tons  of  barley 
and  200,000  tons  of  corn.  Nutrition-based 
cereal  imports  increase  from  only  207,000  to 
1.6  million  in  1988/89.  The  drought  has  also 
created  unusually  high  import  need  for  some 
other  commodities,  including  dry  beans  and 
peas. 


Lower  world  petroleum  prices  further  strained 
Tunisia’s  foreign  exchange  situation,  already 
aggravated  by  the  drought.  Tunisia’s  econ¬ 
omy  was  showing  good  signs  of  progress  in 
1987,  with  a  recovery  in  the  value  of 
petroleum  exports  and  greater  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  exports  of  industrial 
products.  Efforts  to  curb  imports  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  advice  from  international  lenders 
were  successful,  and  foreign  exchange 
reserves  increased  despite  substantially  higher 
debt  service  payments.  Total  foreign  debt 
reached  $7.3  billion  in  1987,  double  the  1980 
level.  Debt  service  payments  increased 
sharply  from  $793  million  in  1986  to  $930 
million  in  1987.  Some  rearrangements  will 
slow  the  rise  in  debt  payments  for  1988,  when 
obligations  are  estimated  at  $850  million. 

Much  of  the  borrowing  in  the  1980’s  was  to 
maintain  high  food  consumption  levels 
through  greater  imports,  and  to  expand  indus¬ 
trial  capacity.  Diversification  of  the  econ¬ 
omy,  with  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  GNP  now 
coming  from  agriculture,  will  limit  the  overall 
damage  to  national  income  because  of  the 
drought  and  locusts.  However,  slowed  export 
growth  and  larger  imports,  mainly  to  meet 
shortfalls  stemming  from  the  drought,  are 
likely  to  lead  to  some  deterioration  of  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1988. 

Because  of  the  major  crop  failure,  a  greater 
share  of  foreign  exchange  was  allocated  to 
cereal  imports  in  1988/89.  But  $152  million 
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($4million  over  1987/88)  bought  277,000  tons 
less  grain.  Drought-reduced  harvests  and 
constrained  commercial  import  capacity  are 
expected  to  boost  status  quo  cereal  needs  to 


1.3  million  tons  and  nutrition-based  cereal 
needs  in  1988/89  to  723,000  tons.  Stock 
adjustments  reduce  these  needs  to  1  million 
and  430,000  tons,  respectively. 


Tunisia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

1,166 

211 

816 

1,590 

402 

308 

Wheat 

52.9 

1981/82 

1,234 

201 

1,142 

1,730 

627 

356 

Barley 

1.9 

1982/83 

1,256 

220 

864 

1,741 

469 

327 

Corn 

0.0 

1983/84 

922 

130 

1,283 

1,699 

526 

323 

Total 

54.9 

1984/85 

1,024 

110 

1,100 

1,707 

502 

314 

1985/86 

2,067 

25 

852 

1,791 

873 

369 

1986/87 

607 

280 

1,542 

1,859 

460 

314 

1987/88 

1,898 

110 

1,198 

1,999 

579 

341 

1988/89 

266 

628 

1989/90 

1,651 

628 

Import  requirements  for  Tunisia 


Commodity  /  year 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


266 

1,651 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

2,498 

2,555 

-  1,000  tons  -- 

1,882 

2,126 

2,232 

904 

1,616 

475 

2,591 

1,272 

Financial  indicators  for  Tunisia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

3,296 

3,823 

427 

590 

2,869 

8 

1981 

3,616 

4,117 

520 

536 

3,096 

7 

1982 

3,467 

4,169 

485 

607 

2,982 

6 

1983 

3,292 

3,906 

569 

567 

2,723 

8 

1984 

3,101 

3,913 

650 

406 

2,451 

9 

1985 

2,970 

3,606 

676 

233 

2,294 

7 

1986 

3,101 

3,765 

793 

305 

2,308 

6 

1987 

3,150 

3,760 

930 

525 

2,220 

1988 

3,300 

4,090 

850 

450 

2,501 

9 

1989 

3,485 

4,300 

900 

450 

2,615 

7 

28 


Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Tunisia,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

Million  ) 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

893 

152 

1,339 

229 

723 

123 

1989/90 

876 

130 

28 

4 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

(310) 

(53) 

(310) 

(53) 

1989/90 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

1,029 

176 

414 

71 

1989/90 

36 

5 

0 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

1,029 

176 

414 

71 

1989/90 

36 

5 

0 

0 

29 


Southern  Africa 


Angola 


Angola’s  total  cereals  production  for  1988/89 
is  estimated  at  365,000  tons,  consisting  of 
300,000  tons  of  coarse  grains  (mainly  corn), 
2,000  tons  of  rice,  and  3,000  tons  of  wheat. 
Cassava,  which  accounts  for  28  percent  of  the 
Angolan  diet,  has  an  estimated  production  of 
2  million  tons  for  1988/89.  Although  weather 
conditions  have  been  poor  in  some  areas  this 
year,  the  continued  civil  unrest  has  done  the 
greatest  damage  to  crop  production  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

In  southern  Angola,  rainfall  was  below  nor¬ 
mal,  and  drought  affected  crops  in  Huila,  a 
major  corn  producing  province.  Average  corn 
yields  are  lower  than  the  previous  season 
throughout  the  country,  a  result  of  dry 
weather  in  some  areas  and  lack  of  available 
farm  inputs,  such  as  fertilizers,  plant  protec¬ 
tion  agents,  and  farm  machinery.  In  the 
northern  and  central  provinces  rainfall  was 
generally  favorable. 

Since  oil  is  a  major  export,  commercial 
import  capacity  is  largely  affected  by  world 
oil  price  changes,  as  well  as  debt  service 


obligations.  Although  financial  data  are 
largely  unavailable,  it  is  estimated  that  Ango¬ 
la’s  commercial  import  capacity  for  cereals  is 
210,000  tons.  According  to  FAO  analysts,  the 
Government  of  Angola  has  programmed  com¬ 
mercial  cereal  imports  of  205,000  tons.  If 
actual  commercial  cereal  imports  approach  the 
programmed  amount,  which  historically  they 
have,  they  will  return  to  levels  reported  in  the 
period  before  the  oil  price  collapse. 

Cereal  equivalent  status  quo  import  require¬ 
ments  in  1988/89  are  401,000  tons.  With  a 
commercial  import  capacity  of  210,000  tons, 
there  remain  additional  food  needs  of  191,000 
tons  to  support  status  quo  consumption  levels. 
Since  nutrition-based  total  import  require¬ 
ments  are  below  the  status  quo  level  at 
391,000  tons,  it  can  be  assumed  that  if  Angola 
approaches  this  level  of  imports  the  general 
population  will  be  able  to  maintain  minimum 
nutritional  levels.  However,  the  marketing 
system  must  be  operational,  allowing  access  to 
food,  and  the  citizenry  must  have  the  money 
to  buy  food  commercially  in  the  markets. 


Angola  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

371 

0 

302 

673 

0 

99 

Wheat 

7.7 

1981/82 

260 

0 

276 

536 

0 

77 

Rice 

2.8 

1982/83 

259 

0 

332 

591 

0 

83 

Corn 

20.0 

1983/84 

284 

0 

322 

606 

0 

83 

Cassava 

28.2 

1984/85 

268 

0 

446 

714 

0 

96 

Total 

58.7 

1985/86 

258 

0 

330 

588 

0 

78 

1986/87 

286 

0 

415 

701 

0 

91 

1987/88 

306 

0 

436 

742 

0 

93 

1988/89 

365 

0 

1989/90 

365 

0 

Roots 

1980/81 

1,800 

0 

0 

1,800 

0 

265 

1981/82 

1,850 

0 

0 

1,850 

0 

266 

1982/83 

1,900 

0 

0 

1,900 

0 

267 

1983/84 

1,925 

0 

0 

1,925 

0 

265 

1984/85 

1,900 

0 

0 

1,900 

0 

256 

1985/86 

1,925 

0 

0 

1,925 

0 

254 

1986/87 

1,950 

0 

0 

1,950 

0 

252 

1987/88 

1,950 

0 

0 

1,950 

232 

1988/89 

1,950 

0 

1989/90 

1,975 

0 

30 


Import  requirements  for  Angola 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1988/89 

365 

722 

704 

357 

339 

451 

1989/90 

365 

748 

728 

383 

363 

480 

Roots 

1988/89 

1,950 

2,066 

2,086 

116 

136 

249 

1989/90 

1,975 

2,141 

2,157 

166 

182 

304 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

1,110 

1,511 

1,500 

401 

391 

539 

1989/90 

1,119 

1,566 

1,552 

446 

432 

589 

Financial  indicators  for  Angola,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

1,682 

1,353 

0 

308 

1,682 

7 

1981 

1,662 

1,584 

0 

122 

1,662 

6 

1982 

1,558 

1,000 

361 

105 

1,197 

7 

1983 

1,771 

767 

335 

111 

1,436 

7 

1984 

2,055 

1,034 

421 

150 

1,634 

8 

1985 

2,211 

1,346 

437 

200 

1,774 

8 

1986 

1,787 

1,080 

411 

150 

1,376 

6 

1987 

1,800 

1,100 

378 

200 

1,422 

1988 

1,850 

1,100 

380 

200 

1,501 

7 

1989 

1,850 

1,100 

380 

200 

1,501 

7 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Angola ,  with  stock  ad juslmenl  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1 .000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

210 

46 

191 

42 

180 

40 

1989/90 

243 

46 

204 

39 

190 

36 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

191 

42 

180 

40 

1989/90 

204 

39 

190 

36 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

191 

42 

180 

40 

1989/90 

204 

39 

190 

36 
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Lesotho 

Cereal  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
growing  use  in  Lesotho,  despite  the  wide  use 
of  hybrid  corn  seed,  fertilizer  and  growing 
employment  of  tractor  power.  Yields  have 
not  increased  and  cropping  intensity  remains 
the  same.  Labor  released  from  agriculture  has 
been  employed  in  South  Africa.  Cereal  pro¬ 
duction  is  estimated  to  be  163,000  tons  in 
1988/89,  down  from  202,000  tons  in  1987/88. 
The  fall  reflects  in  part  an  obstacle  to  agri¬ 
cultural  lending,  resulting  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  the  Lesotho  Agricultural  Bank. 
Total  use,  at  337,000  tons,  is  well  in  excess  of 
production,  leaving  status  quo  import  require¬ 
ments  at  174,000  tons.  Nutrition-based 
import  requirements  are  233,000  tons. 

Rural  food  consumption  is  adversely  affected 
by  farm  market  conditions.  Producer  prices 
for  sugar,  pinto  beans,  and  brown  haricot 
beans  have  recently  been  increased  substan¬ 
tially.  But  Government  policies  to  increase 


production  of  these  crops  have  not  been 
coordinated  with  distribution  policies.  There 
are  no  storage  facilities  for  these  crops  and  as 
a  result  they  discolor  and  bring  low  prices.  In 
addition,  the  fixed  producer  prices  deviate 
from  import  and  export  parities,  and  produc¬ 
ers  have  been  unable  to  dispose  of  their  crops 
in  competition  with  South  Africa.  Currently, 
there  are  no  efforts  being  made  to  remedy 
this  situation. 

Lesotho  continues  to  depend  on  remittances  of 
miners  working  in  South  Africa.  Additional 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  the  migrant 
labor  system  and  other  sources  increased  total 
foreign  exchange  allocated  to  major  food 
imports  by  $6  million  over  1987/88.  But 
higher  international  commodity  prices  reduce 
the  estimated  volume  of  commercial  cereal 
imports  to  96,000  tons.  Status  quo  additional 
foods  needs  are  78,000  tons  and  nutrition- 
based  needs  137,000  tons  in  1988/89. 


Lesotho  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

193 

0 

105 

274 

24 

221 

Wheat 

23.1 

1981/82 

171 

0 

137 

289 

19 

223 

Corn 

41.3 

1982/83 

123 

0 

118 

222 

19 

170 

Sorghum 

11.4 

1983/84 

122 

0 

120 

223 

19 

166 

Total 

75.9 

1984/85 

118 

0 

150 

249 

19 

179 

1985/86 

167 

0 

140 

293 

14 

200 

1986/87 

134 

0 

200 

313 

21 

212 

1987/88 

202 

0 

153 

335 

20 

219 

1988/89 

163 

0 

1989/90 

163 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Lesotho 


Commodity/y 


ear 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


163 

163 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tons 


337  396  174  233  208 

346  406  183  243  218 
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Financial  indicators  for  Lesotho,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

360 

532 

5 

50 

355 

5 

1981 

382 

513 

4 

43 

378 

5 

1982 

425 

509 

9 

48 

416 

5 

1983 

454 

546 

21 

67 

433 

8 

1984 

396 

489 

21 

49 

375 

5 

1985 

282 

358 

18 

44 

264 

8 

1986 

314 

399 

14 

60 

300 

8 

1987 

387 

500 

18 

68 

369 

1988 

410 

514 

21 

65 

389 

7 

1989 

412 

514 

22 

65 

391 

7 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Lesotho,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

96 

19 

78 

15 

137 

27 

1989/90 

111 

19 

72 

12 

132 

22 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

78 

15 

137 

27 

1989/90 

72 

12 

132 

22 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

78 

15 

112 

22 

1989/90 

72 

12 

107 

18 

Madagascar 

Due  to  a  dry  spell  early  in  the  season,  the 
1988/89  rice  crop  will  not  match  last  year’s 
record  harvest.  However,  this  year’s  output 
should  equal  the  normal  level  of  1.4  million 
tons  (milled)  as  good  rainfall  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  offset  the  earlier  dry  periods. 

Status  quo  import  requirements  are  298,000 
tons.  With  a  commercial  import  capacity  of 
more  than  100,000  tons  and  a  small  stock 
adjustment,  the  additional  food  needs  are 
191,000  tons.  Most  of  the  45,000  tons  of  rice 
stocks  resulting  from  last  year’s  bumper  crop 
are  expected  to  be  drawn  down,  thus  resulting 
in  additional  food  needs  closer  to  150,000 
tons. 


The  rice  policy  reforms  which  were  first 
implemented  in  1983,  have  not  yet  proven  to 
be  very  successful.  Despite  elimination  of 
state  marketing  monopolies,  increases  in  pro¬ 
ducer  prices,  and  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  movement  of  rice  between  regions, 
production  response  has  been  negligible.  Pro¬ 
duction  did  increase  (albeit  marginally)  during 
the  3-year  period,  1984/85  to  1986/87,  but 
the  question  must  be  posed  as  to  whether  this 
was  in  response  to  the  new  policy  measures  or 
favorable  weather  conditions.  The  next  few 
years  will  provide  a  longer  time  frame  in 
which  to  study  the  production  response  to 
these  reforms,  which  are  among  the  most 
extensive  in  Africa. 
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Madagascar  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

1,477 

0 

261 

1,738 

0 

200 

Wheat 

1.9 

1981/82 

1,408 

0 

413 

1,771 

0 

198 

Rice 

54.4 

1982/83 

1,460 

50 

231 

1,701 

0 

185 

Corn 

3.9 

1983/84 

1,506 

40 

142 

1,668 

0 

176 

Total 

60.3 

1984/85 

1,505 

20 

159 

1,674 

0 

171 

1985/86 

1,534 

10 

150 

1,684 

0 

167 

1986/87 

1,580 

10 

208 

1,738 

0 

167 

1987/88 

1,619 

60 

146 

1,780 

0 

166 

1988/89 

1,560 

45 

1989/90 

1,610 

45 

Import  requirements  for  Madagascar 


Commodity /year 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


1,560 

1,610 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tons 


1,858  1,898  298  338  667 

1,917  1,959  307  349  689 


Financial  indicators  for  Madagascar ,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

436 

764 

58 

9 

379 

12 

1981 

332 

511 

62 

27 

270 

27 

1982 

333 

450 

69 

20 

264 

30 

1983 

307 

390 

46 

29 

261 

21 

1984 

330 

355 

44 

59 

286 

7 

1985 

280 

336 

106 

48 

174 

18 

1986 

330 

331 

113 

115 

217 

12 

1987 

310 

315 

105 

155 

205 

1988 

335 

355 

84 

165 

316 

12 

1989 

360 

370 

90 

175 

340 

12 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Madagascar,  with  stock  ad justmenl  and  as 
constrained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity  /  year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

109 

30 

189 

52 

229 

63 

1989/90 

135 

32 

172 

41 

214 

51 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1989/90 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

191 

52 

231 

63 

1989/90 

174 

41 

216 

51 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

191 

52 

231 

63 

1989/90 

174 

41 

216 

51 

Malawi 


Malawi’s  recent  corn  harvest  was  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  drought-reduced  1987/88  crop. 
Grain  production,  however,  remains 
substantially  below  current  use,  making 
imports  mandatory.  Easing  of  the  drought 
during  the  early  months  of  1988  boosted 
yields  somewhat,  but  mealy  bug  infestations 
continue  to  reduce  yields  in  primary  cassava 
producing  areas.  Even  with  normal  rainfall 
patterns,  some  experts  estimate  it  may  take  2 
to  3  years  to  reduce  mealy  bug  populations  to 
tolerable  levels  in  primary  corn  and  cassava 
growing  areas. 

The  balance  of  payments  position  is  currently 
better  than  anticipated  6  months  ago.  Mer¬ 
chandise  exports  were  stronger  than  expected 
in  1987/88  and  import  costs  have  been  lower, 
particularly  in  recent  months.  Foreign  aid 
and  refugee  programs  appear  to  have  eased 
the  Government’s  financial  burden  consider¬ 
ably  through  the  first  6  months  of  1988,  but  a 
severe  food  shortage  could  develop  as  early  as 
November  or  December  1988  unless  current 
relief  efforts  are  increased. 

Six  months  ago,  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tions  estimated  refugee  food  needs  for  the 
year  on  the  assumption  that  an  average  of 
20,000  refugees  per  month  would  enter  the 
country  during  1988.  But  continuing  civil 
strife  in  Mozambique  has  already  doubled  or 
tripled  the  monthly  flow,  with  few  if  any 
signs  of  abatement  in  the  next  few  months. 


Some  unofficial  estimates  now  suggest  the 
refugee  population  will  exceed  a  1  million 
people  by  January  1,  1989,  and  account  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  food  needs  of  the 
country  before  then. 

Current  calculations  of  status  quo  import 
needs,  just  to  feed  the  indigenous  population 
of  Malawi  for  the  1988/89  crop  year,  have 
also  doubled  during  the  past  6  months.  Ris¬ 
ing  food  costs  in  world  markets  are  primarily 
responsible.  Higher  grain  costs  resulting  from 
shorter  supplies  in  world  markets  have 
reduced  Malawi's  commercial  import  capacity 
by  roughly  10,000  tons  of  cereal  equivalent. 

Production  and  financial  changes  have 
increased  1988/89  additional  food  needs  esti¬ 
mates  from  135,000  to  308,000  tons  of  cereal 
equivalent,  including  stock  adjustments,  since 
February  1988.  Similarly,  nutrition-based 
needs  have  increased  from  270,000  to  421,000 
tons  for  the  1988/89  year  with  no  allowances 
for  the  refugees.  If  allowances  for  refugees 
are  included,  both  of  these  estimates  should 
be  increased  by  at  least  100,000  tons  of  cereal 
equivalent  in  the  current  year  and  the  next 
(1989/90).  A  refugee  population  of  1  million 
people  will  require  an  additional  200,000  tons 
of  grain  equivalent  per  year,  even  if  they 
consume  grain  at  the  same  rate  as  Malawians. 
The  refugee  problem  has  also  put  a  severe 
strain  on  existing  grain  storage,  transportation 
and  distribution  facilities. 
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Malawi  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

1,165 

100 

86 

1,211 

40 

208 

Wheat 

0.9 

1981/82 

1,245 

100 

50 

1,195 

50 

201 

Corn 

64.4 

1982/83 

1,415 

150 

(5) 

1,237 

60 

203 

Total 

65.3 

1983/84 

1,370 

263 

(76) 

1,221 

30 

190 

1984/85 

1,401 

306 

(99) 

1,241 

30 

188 

1985/86 

1,356 

337 

(30) 

1,404 

35 

206 

1986/87 

1,295 

224 

45 

1,373 

35 

195 

1987/88 

1,226 

156 

130 

1,382 

30 

190 

1988/89 

1,271 

100 

1989/90 

1,301 

100 

Import  requirements  for  Malawi 


Commodity /year 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


Production 


1,271 

1,301 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tons 


1,488  1,601  217  330  565 

1,537  1,653  236  352  588 


Financial  indicators  for  Malawi,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

284 

318 

68 

68 

217 

7 

1981 

273 

300 

89 

49 

185 

12 

1982 

240 

272 

63 

23 

177 

7 

1983 

246 

242 

59 

15 

187 

6 

1984 

312 

221 

73 

57 

239 

5 

1985 

250 

198 

83 

45 

168 

7 

1986 

248 

154 

108 

25 

140 

1 

1987 

290 

182 

90 

24 

200 

1988 

300 

210 

93 

26 

191 

4 

1989 

320 

240 

99 

25 

198 

4 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Malawi ,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  ) 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

11 

3 

206 

49 

319 

76 

1989/90 

13 

3 

223 

46 

339 

70 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

102 

24 

102 

24 

1989/90 

73 

15 

73 

15 

Total 

1988/89 

308 

73 

421 

100 

1989/90 

296 

61 

412 

85 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

308 

73 

421 

100 

1989/90 

296 

61 

412 

85 

Mozambique 

Mozambique  continues  to  have  high  additional 
food  needs  as  agricultural  production  and 
marketing  are  affected  both  by  persistent  dry 
weather  and  ongoing  civil  unrest.  Large 
segments  of  the  rural  population,  often  whole 
villages,  have  been  displaced  due  to  rebel 
activity,  leaving  farms  idle.  Nearly  1  million 
people  have  fled  to  Malawi.  Rebel  attacks 
often  destroy  transport  systems,  disrupting 
normal  marketing  mechanisms  and  leaving 
some  areas  inaccessible.  In  every  Province, 
agriculture  has  been  affected  by  insurgency, 
and  drought  in  early  1988  has  affected  much 
of  the  upper  coastal  area,  including  Cabo 
Delgado,  Nampula,  Zambezia,  and  Sofala 
provinces,  as  well  as  large  areas  of  Gaza, 
Inhambane,  and  Maputo  Provinces. 

Planting  of  cereal  crops  in  the  northeastern 
Provinces,  in  particular  of  sorghum,  which  is 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  harvest  in 
that  region,  was  delayed  by  late  rains.  Corn, 
which  accounts  for  50  percent  of  the  cereal 
harvest  in  the  Northeast,  was  planted  at  the 
same  time  as  sorghum,  rather  than  staggered, 
increasing  the  risks  of  total  crop  failure  and 
shortening  the  growing  season  for  both  crops. 
When  rains  did  reach  the  Northeastern  prov¬ 
inces,  they  came  in  the  form  of  Tropical 
Cyclone  Doaza,  bringing  extremely  heavy 
rains  to  the  coastal  areas  of  Sofala,  Zambezia, 
and  Cabo  Delgado,  and  increasing  the  risks  of 
crop  flooding  in  these  recently  planted  areas. 
Zambezia  Province  was  particularly  hard  hit 
by  a  second  disaster,  Tropical  Cyclone  Filao, 
causing  loss  of  life  and  homes. 


In  southern  Mozambique  below  normal  crop 
yields  are  expected  in  Maputo,  Gaza,  and 
Inhambane  Provinces,  as  abnormally  dry  con¬ 
ditions  and  above  normal  temperatures 
reduced  soil  moisture  available  to  planted 
crops  in  the  critical  reproductive-to-filling 
stage  of  development. 

In  other  Provinces  in  Northwestern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Mozambique  rains  have  been  moderate  to 
heavy  since  January  1988.  Conditions  appear 
to  be  good  for  a  normal  crop  in  Niassa, 
Manica,  Sofala,  and  Tete  Provinces,  although 
tropical  storms  along  coastal  Sofala  may  have 
caused  flooding,  and  there  remain  uncon¬ 
firmed  reports  of  crop  failure  and  repeated 
plantings  in  Tete  Province,  due  to  sporadic 
rains  and  high  temperatures. 

Mozambique’s  additional  food  needs  for 
1988/89  are  estimated  at  637,000  tons  to 
maintain  status  quo  consumption  levels. 
However,  nutrition-based  needs  are  estimated 
at  1.7  million  tons.  This  difference  of  over  1 
million  tons,  as  well  as  reports  from  Mozam¬ 
bique,  indicate  that  the  general  nutritional 
status  of  the  population  is  deteriorating  and 
well  below  minimum  requirements.  These 
additional  food  needs  are  estimated  by  look¬ 
ing  at  available  supply,  including  production 
and  import  capacity,  and  calculating  the  food 
deficit  based  on  population  and  consumption. 
Since  historical  stock  data  are  unavailable,  and 
1988/89  beginning  stocks  minus  delayed 
1987/88  food  pledges  are  minimal,  stocks  are 
assumed  to  be  zero  in  this  analysis.  Estimated 
total  maximum  absorbable  imports  are  996,000 
tons  for  1988/89.  Mozambique’s  commercial 
import  capacity  is  estimated  at  only  46,000 
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tons  in  1988/89,  and  is  not  expected  to 
increase  considerably  in  the  near  future. 

After  debt  relief,  actual  debt  service  pay¬ 
ments  in  1988  are  placed  at  58  percent  of 
earnings.  The  debt  service  ratio  is  likely  to 
rise  even  with  continued  debt  relief,  as  the 
amount  of  debt  that  may  be  rescheduled 
declines  and  interest  on  the  amounts  already 
rescheduled  grows.  Although  real  GDP  is 
estimated  to  have  risen  3  to  4  percent  in 
1987,  mostly  due  to  activity  in  light  industry, 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  are  declining. 
Service  earnings  are  projected  to  decline  in 
1988  because  fewer  Mozambicans  are  working 
in  South  African  mines.  The  shipping 
industry,  notably  at  Beira  corridor,  continues 
to  lose  activity  due  to  rebel  sabotage.  The 
current  account  deficit  is  expected  to  rise  by 
about  $130  million  in  1988. 

Because  increasing  numbers  of  the  population 
are  displaced,  more  people  will  be  dependent 
on  the  commercial  market  for  their  food 
supplies.  Recently,  the  Government  increased 
prices  of  basic  food  items,  which  will  cause 
some  financial  difficulties  for  low-income 


people  who  depend  on  the  commercial  mar¬ 
kets  for  their  food  supply.  On  April  1,  1988, 
some  "official"  food  prices  rose  as  much  as 
400  percent  over  March  1988  prices.  Signifi¬ 
cant  price  increases  were  seen  for  rice  at  577 
percent,  sugar  at  428  percent,  and  maize  flour 
at  282  percent.  The  Economic  Recovery 
Program  (ERP)  is  designed  to  reduce  Govern¬ 
ment  outlays  for  agricultural  subsidies,  which 
are  estimated  at  $148.5  million  annually.  The 
ERP  is  expected  to  provide  producers  with 
new  incentives  to  increase  production  by  rais¬ 
ing  prices.  In  the  long  term  consumer  prices 
are  expected  to  drop  as  the  domestic  food 
supply  increases.  Meanwhile,  the  Government 
has  announced  that  it  will  increase  wages  and 
may  lower  taxes  to  ease  the  effects  of  these 
price  changes.  Currently,  real  incomes  of  the 
urban  population  are  declining. 

Given  ideal  conditions,  economic  recovery 
would  not  be  expected  to  take  place  for 
several  years.  Given  the  continued  crippling 
of  the  economy  due  to  rebel  insurrection,  and 
the  effects  of  long-term  drought,  it  is 
expected  that  Mozambique  will  continue  to 
suffer  from  food  shortages  in  the  near  future. 


Mozambique  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

538 

0 

409 

947 

0 

78 

Wheat 

6,3 

1981/82 

605 

0 

365 

970 

0 

78 

Rice 

6.0 

1982/83 

570 

0 

383 

953 

0 

75 

Corn 

15.8 

1983/84 

372 

0 

463 

835 

0 

64 

Sorghum 

5.7 

1984/85 

429 

0 

527 

956 

0 

71 

Millet 

0.2 

1985/86 

513 

0 

560 

1,073 

0 

78 

Cassava 

38.4 

1986/87 

486 

0 

405 

891 

0 

63 

Total 

72.4 

1987/88 

388 

0 

567 

955 

0 

66 

1988/89 

397 

0 

1989/90 

432 

0 

Roots 

1980/81 

2,800 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

231 

1981/82 

2,850 

0 

0 

2,850 

0 

229 

1982/83 

2,900 

0 

0 

2,900 

0 

227 

1983/84 

2,300 

0 

0 

2,300 

0 

176 

1984/85 

2,600 

0 

0 

2,600 

0 

194 

1985/86 

2,800 

0 

0 

2,800 

0 

203 

1986/87 

2,900 

0 

0 

2,900 

0 

205 

1987/88 

2,900 

0 

0 

2,900 

201 

1988/89 

2,900 

0 

1989/90 

3,000 

0 
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Import  requirements  for  Mozambique 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

--  1.000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1988/89 

397 

1,037 

1,416 

640 

1,019 

773 

1989/90 

432 

1,067 

1,459 

635 

1,027 

771 

Roots 

1986/87 

2,900 

3,005 

4,756 

105 

1,856 

558 

1987/88 

3,000 

3,091 

4,893 

91 

1,893 

557 

Cereal  equivalent 

1986/87 

1,560 

2,242 

3,324 

683 

1,764 

996 

1987/88 

1,635 

2,307 

3,422 

672 

1,787 

995 

Financial  indicators  for  Mozambique,  actual  and  projected 


Exports 

Imports 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Year 

and  other 
credits 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

1980 

448 

- Million  dollars 

870  91 

— 

268 

357 

Percent 

17 

1981 

452 

918 

214 

206 

238 

21 

1982 

394 

971 

226 

71 

168 

19 

1983 

292 

797 

174 

60 

118 

27 

1984 

214 

690 

94 

69 

120 

29 

1985 

184 

624 

50 

49 

134 

29 

1986 

198 

820 

8 

72 

190 

17 

1987 

208 

975 

94 

107 

114 

1988 

218 

1,113 

125 

107 

94 

25 

1989 

249 

1,253 

152 

132 

110 

25 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Mozambique,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as 
constrained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Commodity /year 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

46 

9 

637 

126 

1,718 

340 

1989/90 

61 

11 

610 

105 

1,725 

296 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

637 

126 

1,718 

340 

1989/90 

610 

105 

1,725 

296 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

637 

126 

951 

188 

1989/90 

610 

105 

933 

160 
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Swaziland 

The  outlook  for  agriculture  is  rather  mixed. 
The  above  average  rainfall  in  1987/88  season 
is  expected  to  benefit  some  crops  but  not 
others.  It  is  feared  that  some  crops  may  be 
affected  by  low  temperatures  and  frequently 
overcast  skies.  A  dry  spell  during  the  most 
critical  growth  stage  (December-January)  has 
reduced  corn  crop  expectations.  Soil  acidity 
problems  are  also  foreseen  as  the  high  rains 
washed  out  nutrients.  Cereal  production  is 
expected  to  drop  from  88,000  tons  in  1987/88 
to  82,000  tons  in  1988/89.  Cereal  use  to 
maintain  status  quo  consumption  is  146,000  in 
1988/89,  increasing  to  150,000  in  1989/90. 
Nutrition-based  cereal  use  requirements  are 
slightly  lower,  indicating  that  recent  per  cap¬ 
ita  consumption  has  in  the  aggregate  covered 
minimum  caloric  needs. 


The  balance  of  payments  improved  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  1986  as  export  revenue  increased  by 
57  percent  while  imports  grew  by  12  percent. 
This  healthy  trend  was  reversed  in  1987  when 
some  economic  realities  hit  home.  Since  1985, 
the  Swazi  currency,  Lilangeni,  has  lost  over 
40  percent  of  its  value  against  all  major 
currencies  and,  while  this  trend  has  had  a 
positive  effect  on  exports,  it  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  in  import  costs. 
Sugar  exports  fell  by  25  percent  due  to  recent 
disruptions  on  the  Mozambique  railways  as 
well  as  competition  with  South  Africa  in  the 
EC  markets  and  the  30  percent  reduction  in 
the  U.S.  sugar  import  quota.  Debt  service  is 
estimated  to  be  down  slightly  in  1988.  While 
the  financial  situation  has  deteriorated  signifi¬ 
cantly,  foreign  exchange  is  adequate  to  cover 
higher  cost  food  imports,  and  status  quo 
additional  food  needs  are  minimal. 


Swaziland  basic  food  data 


Actual  or 

Per 

1979- 

81 

forecast 

BeirinninK 

Net 

Nonfeed 

Feed 

capita 

Commodity 

Share 

Commodity /year 

production 

stocks 

imports 

use 

use 

total  use 

coverage 

of  diet 

-  1  000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

99 

0 

53 

105 

47 

260 

Corn 

50.1 

1981/82 

95 

0 

59 

104 

50 

256 

Sorghum 

0.7 

1982/83 

53 

0 

69 

87 

35 

198 

Milk 

4.5 

1983/84 

52 

0 

67 

84 

35 

187 

Total 

55.3 

1984/85 

112 

0 

27 

109 

30 

212 

1985/86 

86 

0 

41 

97 

30 

188 

1986/87 

96 

0 

45 

107 

34 

203 

1987/88 

88 

0 

49 

100 

37 

192 

1988/89 

82 

0 

1989/90 

87 

0 

Milk  (whole) 

1980/81 

37 

0 

6 

43 

0 

74 

1981/82 

37 

0 

7 

44 

0 

73 

1982/83 

37 

0 

4 

41 

0 

66 

1983/84 

38 

0 

5 

43 

0 

68 

1984/85 

38 

0 

5 

43 

0 

66 

1985/86 

38 

0 

5 

43 

0 

64 

1986/87 

39 

0 

5 

44 

0 

63 

1987/88 

39 

0 

5 

44 

0 

62 

1988/89 

39 

0 

1989/90 

40 

0 

40 


Import  requirements  for  Swaziland 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Commodity /year 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 

Milk  (whole) 
1988/89 
1989/90 


1.000  tons 


82 

146 

138 

64 

56 

109 

87 

150 

143 

63 

56 

110 

39 

48 

52 

9 

13 

15 

40 

49 

54 

9 

14 

16 

Financial  indicators  for  Swaziland,  actual  and  projected 


Exports 

Imports 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Year 

and  other 
credits 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

1980 

368 

- Million  dollars - 

517  12  159 

356 

Percent 

2 

1981 

388 

502 

16 

96 

372 

3 

1982 

324 

438 

18 

76 

306 

3 

1983 

304 

464 

18 

93 

286 

2 

1984 

231 

371 

17 

80 

214 

7 

1985 

173 

277 

23 

83 

150 

5 

1986 

266 

302 

25 

96 

241 

3 

1987 

270 

310 

25 

127 

245 

1988 

270 

310 

24 

115 

265 

5 

1989 

270 

310 

24 

115 

265 

5 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Swaziland,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

55 

10 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1989/90 

63 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milk 

1988/89 

2 

3 

6 

9 

0 

0 

1989/90 

3 

3 

6 

8 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

13 

11 

0 

1989/90 

13 

8 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Milk 

1988/89 

6 

9 

0 

0 

1989/90 

6 

8 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

11 

0 

1989/90 

8 

0 

Zambia 


Status  quo  additional  food  needs  for  1988/89 
are  zero.  Zambia  is  harvesting  a  bumper  corn 
crop  this  year,  with  initial  estimates  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  1.35  million  tons,  a  42-percent 
increase  over  last  year’s  drought  corn  crop  of 
950,000  tons.  Corn,  in  the  milled  forms  of 
breakfast  meal  and  mealie  meal,  comprises  57 
percent  of  the  Zambian  diet.  Wheat  produc¬ 
tion  for  1988/89  is  estimated  at  35,000  tons. 
Increasing  wheat  demand  is  largely  met  by 
imports.  In  1987/88,  Zambia  imported  nearly 
100,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  imports  for 
1988/89  are  projected  at  55,000  tons,  but  will 
likely  exceed  that  number.  In  late  1988  wheat 
shortages  were  rampant,  with  many  bakeries 
closing  or  operating  below  capacity.  Wheat 
area  is  expanding,  as  several  irrigated 
wheat/cotton  farms  are  underway,  but  Zambia 
will  continue  to  be  an  importer. 

Since  the  termination  of  its  IMF  agreement  in 
May  1987,  Zambia  has  been  pursuing  several 


new  agricultural  policies.  Since  market  year 
1986/87,  producer  prices  for  most  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  decontrolled.  A  sys¬ 
tem  of  official  "ceiling  prices"  has  been 
replaced  by  "floor  prices,"  with  the 
government  marketing  board  (NAMBOARD) 
and  the  Provincial  Cooperative  Unions  (PCUs) 
being  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  last  resort. 
Agricultural  commodities,  with  the  exceptions 
of  corn  and  wheat,  are  marketed  privately. 

To  encourage  farmers  to  make  early  deliveries 
of  the  1988/89  bumper  corn  crop  in  order  to 
prevent  supply  shortages,  pressures  on  low 
stocks,  and  overloading  of  the  transport  sec¬ 
tor,  the  Government  announced  in  April  that 
a  kwacha  25.00  per  90  kilogram  bag  bonus 
would  be  paid  for  deliveries  to  district  ware¬ 
houses  or  millers  through  May  31,  1988.  June 
1  thru  July  31  a  bonus  of  kwacha  12.50  per 
bag  would  be  paid  for  like  deliveries.  To 
date  there  has  not  been  much  information  as 
to  the  effectiveness  of  this  bonus  system. 
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Despite  record  production,  shortages  of  mealie 
meal,  breakfast  meal,  and  wheat  Hour  may 
continue  to  be  a  problem.  Since  the  national¬ 
ization  of  the  National  Milling  Corporation 
(NMC)  in  1986,  processing  of  both  corn  and 
wheat  has  been  below  capacity,  and  consum¬ 
ers  have  had  difficulty  buying  the  staple 
mealie  meal  due  to  shortages  in  shops. 

Zambia’s  status  quo  import  requirements  for 
major  cereals  for  1988/89  are  negative,  due  to 


high  corn  production.  An  86,000-ton  import 
requirement  for  wheat  is  offset  by  a 
91,000-ton  corn  surplus.  This  year’s  record 
corn  production  will  allow  Zambia  to  replen¬ 
ish  stocks  and  possibly  export  to  neighboring 
countries.  Significant  amounts  of  corn  are 
smuggled  to  Zaire  where  prices  are  higher. 
Commercial  import  capacity  for  1988/89  is 
78,000  tons  for  cereals,  which  will  probably 
be  used  largely  to  import  wheat. 


Zambia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1  000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

711 

56 

381 

1,096 

30 

200 

Wheat 

9.3 

1981/82 

1,023 

22 

220 

1,199 

30 

211 

Rice 

0.5 

1982/83 

752 

36 

248 

969 

40 

167 

Corn 

57.1 

1983/84 

962 

27 

205 

1,135 

35 

186 

Total 

67.0 

1984/85 

888 

24 

154 

1,007 

39 

160 

1985/86 

1,149 

20 

152 

1,172 

39 

179 

1986/87 

1,302 

110 

179 

1,295 

39 

190 

1986/87 

1,002 

257 

195 

1,316 

34 

185 

1988/89 

1,403 

104 

1989/90 

1,410 

104 

Import  requirements  for  Zambia 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


1,403 

1,410 


-  1,000  tons - 

1,397  1,805  (6)  402  344 

1,449  1,861  39  451  396 


Financial  indicators  for  Zambia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

1,457 

1,114 

289 

78 

1,168 

8 

1981 

996 

1,065 

294 

56 

702 

5 

1982 

942 

1,004 

176 

58 

766 

4 

1983 

923 

711 

125 

55 

798 

3 

1984 

893 

612 

116 

54 

777 

3 

1985 

797 

571 

94 

200 

703 

4 

1986 

689 

517 

124 

70 

565 

1 

1987 

848 

753 

125 

109 

723 

1988 

800 

700 

113 

100 

664 

3 

1989 

825 

750 

116 

100 

676 

3 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Zambia ,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1 ,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

78 

14 

0 

0 

324 

59 

1989/90 

92 

15 

0 

0 

359 

57 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1989/90 

0 

0 

10 

2 

Total 

1988/89 

0 

0 

336 

61 

1989/90 

0 

0 

369 

58 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

0 

0 

279 

51 

1989/90 

0 

0 

314 

50 

Zimbabwe 


Cereal  production  is  expected  to  reach  2.6 
million  tons  during  the  1988/89  harvest,  up 
from  1.6  million  the  previous  year.  The  fore¬ 
cast  for  1989/90  is  2.7  million  tons.  The 
increase  in  cereal  output  is  due  to  a  forecast 
doubling  of  corn  production  from  1987/88, 
despite  Government  policies  to  discourage 
production  by  maintaining  low  producer 
prices.  Per  capita  cereal  total  use  has  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  1986/87  level  of  211  to  286 
kilograms. 

The  balance  of  payments  continues  to  be  a 
major  concern.  Gains  in  the  balance  of  trade 
are  being  offset  by  increases  in  debt  service, 
remittances  on  company  profits  and  rising 


dividend  payments.  The  Government  is  con¬ 
cerned  by  the  increasing  debt  service  ratio  but 
feels  that  the  economy  can  survive  the  current 
debt  crisis.  Foreign  exchange  availability  is 
expected  to  be  adequate  to  cover  relatively 
small  amounts  of  food  imports. 

Status  quo  additional  food  needs  are  zero,  and 
nutrition-based  needs  are  only  40,000  tons  in 
1988/89.  However,  the  country  has  additional 
need  for  stock  adjustments  to  recover  to 
recent  stock  levels.  Commercial  cereal  import 
capacity  is  144,000  tons,  down  from  332,000 
in  1987/88.  This  is  the  consequence  of  both  a 
reduced  share  of  foreign  exchange  allocated  to 
major  food  import  and  higher  commodity 
prices. 
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Zimbabwe  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

2,046 

246 

7 

1,704 

300 

275 

Wheat 

8.8 

1981/82 

3,253 

295 

(288) 

1,577 

350 

254 

Corn 

45.4 

1982/83 

2,196 

1,333 

(464) 

1,521 

350 

240 

Sorghum 

2.6 

1983/84 

1,160 

1,194 

171 

1,640 

300 

240 

Millet 

6.3 

1984/85 

1,695 

243 

379 

1,468 

310 

212 

Total 

63.2 

1985/86 

3,460 

539 

(21°) 

1,791 

325 

243 

1986/87 

3,001 

1,673 

600 

1,607 

300 

211 

1987/88 

1,600 

2,167 

(86) 

2,279 

400 

286 

1988/89 

2,555 

1,002 

1989/90 

2,720 

1,002 

Import  requirements  for  Zimbabwe 


Commodity /year 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


2,555 

2,720 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

1,000  tons 


2,375  2,739  (180)  184  1,391 

2,466  2,842  (254)  122  1,332 


Financial  indicators  for  Zimbabwe ,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

1,446 

1,339 

44 

214 

1,401 

3 

1981 

1,451 

1,534 

70 

170 

1,381 

1 

1982 

1,312 

1,472 

140 

140 

1,173 

1 

1983 

1,154 

1,070 

441 

75 

713 

2 

1984 

1,174 

989 

272 

45 

902 

5 

1985 

1,120 

919 

307 

93 

812 

4 

1986 

1,326 

1,011 

339 

106 

987 

0 

1987 

1,350 

1,100 

340 

166 

1,010 

1988 

1,350 

1,100 

386 

166 

1,018 

3 

1989 

1,375 

1,150 

393 

170 

1,034 

3 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Zimbabwe ,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity/year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

144 

24 

0 

0 

40 

7 

1989/90 

169 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

490 

83 

490 

83 

1989/90 

0 

0 

57 

8 

Total 

1988/89 

346 

59 

530 

90 

1989/90 

0 

0 

10 

2 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

346 

59 

530 

90 

1989/90 

0 

0 

10 

2 
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South  Asia 


Pakistan 

Food  grain  production  is  forecast  to  rise  more 
than  4  percent  to  nearly  17  million  tons  in 
1988/89,  only  a  marginal  recovery  from  the 
poor  1987/88  harvest.  A  stronger  recovery  in 
1988/89  food  grain  production  is  unlikely 
because  dry  weather  led  to  another  poor 
wheat  crop  of  only  about  12.3  million  tons  in 
1988.  With  normal  rainfall  so  far  during  the 
1988  monsoon,  and  assuming  normal  rainfall 
through  September,  1988/89  harvests  of  rice 
and  corn  are  likely  to  stage  a  strong  recovery. 
Both  rice  and  corn  plantings  should  rise  in 
response  to  higher  support  and  open  market 
prices.  The  1988/89  pulse  crop  is  also 
expected  to  be  up  sharply  following  drought 
damage  in  1987/88,  also  aided  by  higher 
prices  and  increased  plantings.  Cottonseed  oil 
continues  to  account  for  most  domestic  edible 
oil  production,  and  cotton  output  is  currently 
forecast  to  show  little  change  in  1988/89. 
However,  favorable  weather  could  result  in 
another  strong  gain  in  cotton  production. 

Status  quo  cereal  import  requirements  for 
1988/89  are  estimated  at  nearly  1.6  million 
tons  and  nutrition-based  import  needs  at  2.4 
million  tons.  Maximum  absorbable  cereal 
imports  are  estimated  at  about  1.9  million 
tons.  Status  quo  per  capita  consumption 
meets  roughly  91  percent  of  recommended 
caloric  intake.  Public  and  private  stocks  of 
food  grains,  primarily  wheat,  were  drawn 
down  by  about  1  million  tons  to  an  estimated 
2.9  million  tons  during  1987/88  to  compensate 
for  the  drop  in  1987  wheat  output.  Even  at 
2.9  million  tons,  stocks  remain  relatively  high 
by  historical  standards.  Using  the  standard 
calculation  procedure,  stocks  are  rebuilt  by 
nearly  500,000  tons  in  1988/89,  boosting 
import  needs  to  meet  both  consumption  and 
stock  building  to  2.1  million  tons  using  the 
status  quo  method  and  2.9  million  using  the 
nutrition-based  approach.  However,  because 
stocks  remain  relatively  high,  the  Government 
may  choose  not  to  rebuild  stocks  in  1988/89, 
or  even  to  reduce  them  further,  without 
threatening  food  security. 

The  status  quo  import  requirement  for  oils  is 
estimated  at  690,000  tons  in  1988/89,  and 
probably  better  accounts  for  the  increasing 
role  of  oils  in  the  diet  than  the  lower 
nutrition-based  estimate.  Pulse  import 
requirements  are  forecast  to  be  negligible  in 
1988/89,  according  to  both  methods. 


Pakistan’s  export  performance  and  prospects 
for  1988  and  1989  continue  to  improve,  with 
higher  rice  and  raw  cotton  prices  and  strong 
gams  in  yarn  and  textile  volumes  boosting 
export  earnings.  These  export  gains  are 
expected  to  compensate  for  continued  slug¬ 
gishness  in  worker  remittances,  a  major 
source  of  foreign  exchange,  because  of  slowed 
economic  expansion  in  the  Middle  East. 
Improved  export  performance  is  projected  to 
offset  rising  imports  and  lead  to  little  or  no 
growth  in  the  current  account  deficit  in  1988 
or  1989.  However,  debt  service  payments, 
including  repayment  of  IMF  obligations,  are 
likely  to  rise  in  1988  and  lead  to  a  further 
decline  in  foreign  reserves.  Completion  of 
IMF  repayments  should  reduce  debt  service  in 
1989,  leading  to  a  recovery  in  foreign 
reserves.  However,  the  balance  of  payments 
position  will  remain  fragile,  in  part  because 
weak  domestic  savings  performance  continues 
to  require  increased  foreign  borrowing  that 
could  jeopardize  future  import  capacity  unless 
strong  export  growth  is  sustained. 

Pakistan’s  1988/89  status  quo  additional  food 
needs  to  support  consumption  are  estimated  at 
605,000  tons  of  cereals,  rising  to  1.1  million 
tons  if  stock  rebuilding  is  taken  into  account. 
Nutrition-based  additional  cereal  needs  are 
estimated  at  219,000  tons  to  support  con¬ 
sumption  and  717,000  tons  to  support  con¬ 
sumption  and  stock  building.  Maximum 
absorbable  nutrition-based  additional  needs 
are  smaller  than  status  quo  needs  because 
smaller  nutrition-based  import  needs  for 
edible  oils  and  pulses  leave  more  commercial 
import  capacity  available  for  cereals.  Using 
the  larger  status  quo  import  requirements  for 
edible  oils  and  pulses,  maximum  absorbable 
nutrition-based  cereal  needs  would  be  about 
900,000  tons  to  support  consumption  and  1.4 
million  tons  for  both  consumption  and  stock 
building. 

Assuming  normal  weather  and  a  recovery  in 
wheat  production,  cereal  import  needs  are 
projected  to  drop  sharply  in  1989/90.  Com¬ 
mercial  import  capacity  is  likely  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  all  cereal  import  needs 
according  to  both  the  status  quo  and 
nutrition-based  methods.  Edible  oil  and  pulse 
import  needs  are  also  projected  to  remain 
within  the  range  of  commercial  import  capac¬ 
ity. 
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Pakistan  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

14,926 

1,248 

(843) 

13,997 

130 

166 

Wheat 

47.2 

1981/82 

15,833 

1,204 

(494) 

14,394 

130 

164 

Rice 

10.5 

1982/83 

15,754 

2,019 

(654) 

14,636 

140 

162 

Corn 

3.3 

1983/84 

16,766 

2,343 

(984) 

15,183 

150 

164 

Vegetable 

1984/85 

15,225 

2,792 

157 

15,580 

160 

164 

oils 

7.7 

1985/86 

15,631 

2,434 

535 

15,368 

252 

158 

Pulses 

2.2 

1986/87 

18,519 

2,980 

(926) 

16,191 

270 

162 

Total 

70.9 

1987/88 

16,228 

4,112 

(450) 

16,501 

275 

160 

1988/89 

16,950 

3,114 

1989/90 

18,700 

3,114 

Vegetable  oils 

1980/81 

225 

75 

455 

693 

0 

8 

1981/82 

240 

62 

573 

808 

0 

9 

1982/83 

256 

67 

663 

917 

0 

10 

1983/84 

190 

69 

630 

812 

0 

9 

1984/85 

289 

77 

659 

950 

0 

10 

1985/86 

344 

75 

984 

1,083 

0 

11 

1986/87 

350 

320 

617 

1,137 

0 

11 

1987/88 

379 

150 

875 

1,189 

0 

11 

1988/89 

389 

215 

1989/90 

410 

215 

Pulses 

1980/81 

526 

0 

0 

496 

30 

6 

1981/82 

488 

0 

40 

478 

50 

6 

1982/83 

694 

0 

50 

692 

52 

8 

1983/84 

710 

0 

65 

725 

50 

8 

1984/85 

726 

0 

42 

718 

50 

8 

1985/86 

732 

0 

61 

743 

50 

8 

1986/87 

790 

0 

40 

780 

50 

8 

1987/88 

672 

0 

80 

702 

50 

7 

1988/89 

822 

0 

1989/90 

840 

0 

Import  requirements  for  Pakistan 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Commodity /year 

Production 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

-  1,000  tons  -- 

Major  cereals 

1988/89 

16,950 

18,515 

19,383 

1,565 

2,433 

1,863 

1989/90 

18,700 

19,026 

20,011 

326 

1,311 

600 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

389 

1,075 

836 

686 

447 

938 

1989/90 

410 

1,104 

860 

694 

450 

950 

Pulses 

1988/89 

822 

842 

796 

20 

(26) 

67 

1989/90 

840 

865 

817 

25 

(23) 

73 
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Financial  indicators  for  Pakistan,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1.980 

5,799 

6,824 

1,225 

1,058 

4,574 

6 

1981 

5,595 

7,130 

1,524 

809 

4,071 

7 

1982 

6,618 

7,130 

1,573 

1,911 

5,045 

7 

1983 

6,681 

7,681 

1,499 

1,731 

5,182 

7 

1984 

6,107 

7,792 

1,518 

668 

4,589 

12 

1985 

6,753 

7,987 

1,733 

930 

5,020 

1 1 

1986 

6,600 

7,700 

2,187 

900 

4,413 

13 

1987 

7,200 

8,530 

2,043 

710 

5,157 

1988 

8,100 

9,400 

2,300 

500 

5,358 

12 

1989 

8,800 

10,400 

2,150 

810 

6,418 

12 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Pakistan,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  alue 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1 ,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

544 

119 

605 

132 

790 

172 

1989/90 

751 

142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

497 

109 

497 

109 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

1,103 

241 

1,287 

281 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

822 

479 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

1,083 

574 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pulses 

1988/89 

42 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

52 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

619 

241 

281 

1989/90 

742 

0 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

1,103 

241 

717 

157 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Sri  Lanka 


Sri  Lanka’s  rice  production  during  1988  is 
forecast  to  increase  to  1.6  million  tons  or 
nearly  13  percent  above  last  year’s  reduced 
crop,  which  was  the  lowest  since  1980. 
Despite  an  improved  (February/March  har¬ 
vested)  maha  crop,  which  accounts  for  about 
60  percent  of  total  production,  soil  moisture 


stress  and  low  water  levels  in  the  country’s 
major  reservoirs  may  inhibit  a  full  rebound  in 
the  largely  irrigated  (August/September  har¬ 
vested)  yala  crop.  Wheat  is  not  grown  in  Sri 
Lanka,  but  accounts  for  more  than 
one-quarter  of  domestic  cereal  supplies. 
Coconut  oil  output  in  1988/89  is  estimated  at 
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75,000  tons,  36  percent  above  1987/88,  but 
well  below  the  150,000-ton  record  set  in 
1985/86.  Steadily  increasing  domestic  demand 
for  fresh  coconuts  combined  with  unattractive 
incentives  for  coconut  producers  is  reducing 
coconut  oil  production.  Cassava  output  is 
estimated  to  keep  pace  with  population 
growth  and  reach  about  650,000  tons  in 
1988/89. 

To  maintain  status  quo  consumption,  1988/89 
cereal  import  requirements  are  estimated  at 
837,000  tons.  To  meet  the  FAO- 
recommended  minimum,  cereal  imports  of 
778,000  tons  are  suggested  by  the 
nutrition-based  method. 

The  economy  continues  to  be  constrained  by 
several  factors,  including  an  unsustainable  fis¬ 
cal  deficit,  a  weak  export  base,  rising  debt 
service  obligations,  and  an  unstable  political 
and  investment  climate.  Despite  the  Peace 
Accord  signed  in  July  1987,  continuing  inter¬ 
nal  conflicts  have  slowed  implementation  of 


the  aid-financed  Reconstruction  Program. 

The  chronic  trade  deficit  is  projected  to  nar¬ 
row  slightly,  as  defense-related  imports 
decline  and  non-traditional  export  items,  such 
as  textiles  and  gems,  rise.  Since  civil  unrest 
began  in  1983,  the  balance  of  payments  defi¬ 
cit  has  been  financed  by  concessional  loans 
from  abroad  and  a  steady  drawdown  in 
foreign  reserves.  These  factors,  combined 
with  significantly  higher  world  cereal  prices, 
are  likely  to  hamper  the  country’s  ability  to 
finance  imports  commercially. 

Additional  needs  during  1988/89  are  currently 
estimated  at  288,000  tons  to  maintain  status 
quo  consumption  and  227,000  to  meet  the 
FAO-recommended  minimum.  Because  rice 
stocks  were  lowered  sharply  to  offset  the 
production  shortfall  and  curb  price  rises,  an 
additional  6,000  tons  are  suggested  for 
rebuilding  security  stocks.  With  average 
weather  and  sustained  export  growth,  no 
additional  needs  are  indicated  for  Sri  Lanka 
in  1989/90. 


Sri  Lanka  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

1,450 

254 

692 

2,198 

0 

148 

Wheat 

13.8 

1981/82 

1,469 

198 

663 

2,142 

0 

141 

Rice 

42.0 

1982/83 

1,466 

188 

789 

2,226 

0 

145 

Cassava 

3.0 

1983/84 

1,688 

217 

728 

2,317 

0 

148 

Vegetable 

1984/85 

1,640 

316 

705 

2,458 

0 

156 

oils 

3.5 

1985/86 

1,809 

203 

876 

2,553 

0 

160 

Total 

62.3 

1986/87 

1,765 

335 

895 

2,460 

0 

152 

1987/88 

1,445 

535 

780 

2,430 

0 

148 

1988/89 

1,630 

330 

1989/90 

1,785 

330 

Roots 

1980/81 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

34 

1981/82 

526 

0 

0 

526 

0 

35 

1982/83 

573 

0 

0 

573 

0 

37 

1983/84 

722 

0 

0 

722 

0 

46 

1984/85 

683 

0 

0 

683 

0 

43 

1985/86 

598 

0 

0 

598 

0 

37 

1986/87 

615 

0 

0 

615 

0 

38 

1987/88 

630 

0 

0 

630 

0 

37 

1988/89 

650 

0 

1989/90 

665 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1980/81 

78 

0 

(5) 

73 

0 

5 

1981/82 

103 

0 

(35 

68 

0 

4 

1982/83 

87 

0 

(26) 

61 

0 

4 

1983/84 

37 

0 

1 

38 

0 

2 

1984/85 

130 

0 

(63) 

67 

0 

4 

1985/86 

150 

0 

(68) 

82 

0 

5 

1986/87 

72 

0 

12 

84 

0 

5 

1987/88 

55 

0 

5 

60 

0 

4 

1988/89 

75 

0 

1989/90 

90 

0 
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Import  requirements  for  Sri  Lanka 


Commodity /year 

Production 

Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Status 

quo 

Nutrition- 

based 

Maximum 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 

1988/89 

1,630 

2,467 

2,428 

837 

798 

1,232 

1989/90 

1,785 

2,501 

2,473 

716 

688 

1,114 

Roots 

1988/89 

650 

653 

599 

3 

(51) 

120 

1989/90 

665 

662 

609 

(3) 

(56) 

115 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

1,885 

2,723 

2,663 

838 

778 

1,221 

1989/90 

2,046 

2,761 

2,711 

715 

666 

1,101 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

75 

68 

75 

(7) 

(°) 

11 

1989/90 

90 

69 

80 

(21) 

(10) 

(2) 

Financial  indicators  for  Sri  Lanka ,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

1,294 

2,205 

229 

246 

1,065 

17 

1981 

1,343 

2,055 

266 

327 

1,077 

12 

1982 

1,305 

2,205 

300 

351 

1,005 

7 

1983 

1,359 

2,138 

341 

297 

1,018 

11 

1984 

1,742 

2,121 

317 

511 

1,425 

8 

1985 

1,555 

2,296 

368 

451 

1,187 

13 

1986 

1,518 

2,263 

423 

353 

1,095 

12 

1987 

1,711 

2,437 

536 

279 

1,175 

1988 

1,925 

2,645 

550 

250 

1,163 

11 

1989 

2,195 

2,865 

530 

300 

1,464 

11 
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Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Sri  Lanka,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

491 

80 

288 

47 

227 

37 

1989/90 

713 

101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

6 

1 

6 

1 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

293 

48 

233 

38 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

16 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

22 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

90 

48 

38 

1989/90 

113 

0 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

293 

48 

233 

38 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Southeast  Asia 


Indonesia 


During  1988/89,  cereal  production  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  increase  marginally  to  31.3  million 
tons  because  of  a  rebound  in  corn  output  to  5 
million  tons.  Rice  production,  however,  is 
estimated  to  stagnate  at  26.3  million  tons  and 
fall  short  of  domestic  consumption  for  the 
second  year.  A  late  monsoon  delayed  planting 
by  1-2  months  leading  many  farmers  to 
switch  to  faster  maturing  but  lower  yielding 
rice  varieties  during  the  main  growing  season. 
The  new  rice  intensification  program  is  not 
expected  to  significantly  augment  rice  output, 
because  it  is  estimated  to  cover  only  4  percent 
of  total  rice  area.  In  addition,  attractive  corn 
and  soybean  prices  are  causing  farmers  to 
plant  these  crops  instead  of  a  second  rice 
crop.  Wheat  is  not  produced  in  Indonesia  but 
is  an  important  cereal  supplement,  particularly 
in  urban  areas.  Strong  growth  in  cassava 
production  is  estimated  to  continue  because  of 
increasing  use  of  improved  varieties.  Vegeta¬ 
ble  oil  production  is  expected  to  increase  2 
percent  to  2.3  million  tons,  as  recent  plantings 
on  palm  plantations  reach  maturity. 

To  maintain  status  quo  consumption  levels  in 
1988/89,  cereal  import  requirements  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  2.1  million  tons.  Recent  consump¬ 
tion  levels  apparently  exceed  the 
FAO-recommended  minimum,  resulting  in  a 
much  lower  nutrition-based  estimate  of 
278,000  tons. 

The  balance  of  payments  situation  in  Indone¬ 
sia  remains  tight  but  manageable,  as  Govern¬ 
ment  austerity  and  reform  measures  have  led 
to  increased  investment,  improved  export 
competitiveness,  and  reduced  dependence  on 


the  petroleum  sector.  The  current  account 
surplus  is  projected  to  widen  through  1989, 
allowing  international  reserves  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  record  or  near-record  levels.  How¬ 
ever,  the  appreciation  of  the  Japanese  yen  has 
caused  a  surge  in  the  foreign  debt  burden, 
with  debt  service  obligations  estimated  to 
account  for  a  cumbersome  30  percent  of 
export  earnings  during  1988.  Indonesia’s 
1988/89  commercial  import  capacity  is  now 
estimated  at  $286  million,  down  20  percent 
from  earlier  projections.  This  is  mainly 
explained  by  the  surge  in  world  cereal  prices 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the  inclusion  in  the 
new  base  period  (1984-86)  of  years  during 
which  Indonesia  enjoyed  greater  self- 
sufficiency  and,  therefore,  lower  imports  of 
food  grains  (see  Forward). 

As  a  result,  status  quo  additional  needs  in 
1988/89  are  calculated  to  have  risen  dramati¬ 
cally  to  1.2  million  tons.  This  estimate 
includes  505,000  tons  for  building  public 
stocks,  which  fell  to  extremely  low  levels  as 
the  Government  increased  food  grain  distri¬ 
bution  to  moderate  inflation.  Although  the 
financial  situation  is  tight,  Indonesia  appears 
capable  of  allocating  a  larger  share  of  its 
available  foreign  exchange  to  food  grain 
imports  and  financing  more  of  its  import 
requirement.  Additional  needs  using  the 
nutrition-based  method  continue  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  zero.  Assuming  modest  gains  in 
domestic  grain  and  root  production  in 
1989/90,  estimated  status  quo  additional  needs 
will  drop  slightly  and  nutrition-based  addi¬ 
tional  needs  are  unchanged  at  zero. 
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Indonesia  basic  food  data 


Commodity /year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1,000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

24,154 

1,012 

3,519 

25,607 

1,045 

172 

Wheat 

2.5 

1981/82 

26,795 

2,033 

1,867 

26,988 

1,121 

177 

Rice 

57.9 

1982/83 

26,072 

2,586 

2,010 

27,355 

1,208 

176 

Corn 

7.9 

1983/84 

29,093 

2,105 

2,921 

30,407 

1,439 

192 

Cassava 

6.5 

1984/85 

31,221 

2,273 

1,722 

30,320 

1,559 

188 

Vegetable 

1985/86 

30,872 

3,337 

1,004 

30,342 

1,776 

186 

oils 

5.0 

1986/87 

31,500 

3,095 

1,465 

31,123 

2,085 

188 

Total 

79.8 

1987/88 

31,100 

2,852 

1,805 

31,370 

2,280 

187 

1988/89 

31,300 

2,107 

1989/90 

31,500 

2,107 

Roots 

1980/81 

13,726 

0 

(986) 

12,440 

300 

82 

1981/82 

13,301 

0 

(685) 

12,356 

260 

80 

1982/83 

12,988 

0 

(490) 

12,298 

200 

77 

1983/84 

12,103 

0 

(256 

11,607 

240 

71 

1984/85 

14,205 

0 

(1,050) 

12,875 

280 

78 

1985/86 

13,762 

0 

(1,630) 

11,842 

290 

70 

1986/87 

13,312 

0 

(1,185) 

11,891 

236 

69 

1987/88 

14,335 

0 

(2,332) 

11,738 

238 

69 

1988/89 

14,800 

0 

1989/90 

15,125 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1980/81 

1,552 

40 

(180) 

1,357 

0 

9 

1981/82 

1,618 

55 

(303) 

1,304 

0 

8 

1982/83 

1,703 

66 

(4141 

1,331 

0 

8 

1983/84 

1,942 

24 

(229) 

1,577 

0 

10 

1984/85 

2,040 

160 

(904) 

1,259 

0 

7 

1985/86 

2,156 

37 

(722) 

1,449 

0 

8 

1986/87 

2,204 

22 

(683) 

1,481 

0 

8 

1987/88 

2,247 

62 

(770) 

1,512 

0 

8 

1988/89 

2,326 

27 

1989/90 

2,350 

27 

Import  requirements  for  Indonesia 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

Nutrition- 

Status 

Nutrition- 

Maximum 

Commodity /year 

Production 

quo 

based 

quo 

based 

absorbable 

Major  cereals 

1988/89 

31,300 

33,923 

31,796 

2,623 

496 

5,282 

1989/90 

31,500 

34,593 

32,398 

3,093 

898 

5,780 

Roots 

1988/89 

14,800 

13,448 

14,224 

(1,352) 

(576) 

331 

1989/90 

15,125 

13,714 

14,515 

(MU) 

(610) 

305 

Cereal  equiva¬ 
lent 

36,909 

39,019 

37,187 

2,110 

278 

4,657 

1988/89 

1989/90 

37,232 

39,790 

37,899 

2,558 

667 

5,131 

Vegetable  oils 

2,326 

1,534 

1,522 

(792) 

(804) 

(442) 

1988/89 

1989/90 

2,350 

1,564 

1,546 

(786) 

(804) 

(432) 
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Financial  indicators  for  Indonesia,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

21,795 

12,624 

1,758 

5,392 

20,037 

4 

1981 

23,348 

16,542 

2,047 

5,014 

21,301 

2 

1982 

19,747 

17,854 

2,249 

3,144 

17,498 

2 

1983 

18,689 

17,726 

2,542 

3,718 

16,147 

4 

1984 

20,754 

15,047 

3,257 

4,773 

17,497 

3 

1985 

18,527 

12,705 

4,018 

4,974 

14,509 

2 

1986 

14,396 

11,938 

4,432 

4,051 

9,964 

3 

1987 

16,981 

12,013 

5,156 

5,592 

11,825 

1988 

18,800 

13,000 

5,746 

5,600 

13,779 

3 

1989 

21,200 

14,300 

6,089 

5,600 

15,348 

3 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Indonesia,  with  stock  ad justment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

V  alue 

Quantity 

V  alue 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1 ,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

Consumption 

1988/89 

1,247 

286 

733 

168 

0 

0 

1989/90 

1,602 

318 

788 

157 

0 

0 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

505 

116 

0 

0 

1989/90 

364 

72 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

1,239 

284 

0 

0 

1989/90 

1,153 

229 

0 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

94 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

115 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

316 

284 

0 

1989/90 

352 

229 

0 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

1,239 

284 

0 

0 

1989/90 

1,153 

229 

0 

0 

Vegetable  oils 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 
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Vietnam 


Vietnam’s  rice  production  during  1988/89  is 
projected  to  increase  to  10  million  tons, 
slightly  above  last  year’s  reduced  crop.  The 
recently  harvested  spring  crop  was  better  than 
previously  expected  and  has  eased,  at  least 
temporarily,  reported  shortages  in  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces.  However,  even  with  an  aver¬ 
age  fall  harvest,  which  usually  accounts  for 
about  half  of  total  production,  rice  demand 
from  Vietnam’s  rapidly  growing  population 
will  exceed  domestic  supply.  After  peaking 
in  1984/85,  per  capita  rice  production  has 
declined  steadily,  because  of  inadequate  sup¬ 
ply  and  high  prices  for  fertilizer  and  other 
inputs,  low  procurement  prices,  and  poor 
weather.  Corn  output  is  estimated  at  575,000 
tons,  bringing  Vietnam’s  total  cereal  produc¬ 
tion  in  1988/89  to  10.6  million  tons,  about  1 
percent  above  1987/88. 

To  maintain  status  quo  consumption  during 
1988/89,  cereal  import  requirements  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.5  million  tons.  Recent  consump¬ 
tion  levels  apparently  exceed  the  FAO 
recommended  minimum,  resulting  in  a  lower 
nutrition-based  import  requirement  estimate 
of  1.1  million  tons. 

Despite  recent  policy  reforms  the  economy 
continues  to  deteriorate.  Spiraling  inflation  of 
more  than  400  percent  has  eroded  public 
confidence  and  the  Government’s  ability  to 
procure  rice  from  farmers  for  the  ration 
system  and  distribution  to  rice  deficit  areas. 
The  trade  deficit  narrowed  in  1987,  yet 


export  earnings  continue  to  account  for  less 
than  half  of  import  payments.  Vietnam 
remains  dependent  on  a  very  limited  agricul¬ 
tural  and  light  industrial  export  base,  although 
significant  quantities  of  petroleum  were 
exported  for  the  first  time.  The  balance  of 
payments  deficit  has  been  financed  largely  by 
aid  from  the  COMECON  countries  and  by  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  on  foreign  debt 
obligations.  No  new  loans  or  debt  relief  have 
been  extended  since  1985.  Because  of  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  base  period  used  to  calculate  the 
commercial  import  capacity  and  higher 
commodity  prices,  Vietnam’s  ability  to  import 
food  commercially  in  1988/89  has  dropped  in 
volume  to  508,000  tons  (from  699,000  tons), 
but  risen  in  value  to  $134  million  (from  $98 
million). 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  estimated  addi¬ 
tional  cereal  needs  for  1988/89  have  risen  to 
992,000  tons  using  the  status  quo  method  and 
620,000  tons  using  the  nutrition-based 
method.  In  response  to  Vietnam’s  worldwide 
appeal  for  120,000  tons  of  food  in  May  1988, 
the  United  Nations  has  committed  $9.1  mil¬ 
lion  (30,000  tons  0f  cereais  and  720  tons  of 
vegetable  oil).  Preliminary  projections  for 
1989/90  suggest  average  growth  in  food  grain 
production,  which  results  in  slightly  lower 
import  requirements.  Still,  additional  needs 
are  projected  to  show  only  a  marginal  decline 
as  the  fragile  balance  of  payments  situation 
remains  a  major  constraint  to  Vietnam’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  import  food  commercially. 


Vietnam  basic  food  data 


Commodity  /  year 

Actual  or 

forecast 

production 

Beginning 

stocks 

Net 

imports 

Nonfeed 

use 

Feed 

use 

Per 

capita 
total  use 

1979- 

81 

Commodity 

coverage 

Share 
of  diet 

-  1  000  tons - 

Kilos 

Percent 

Major  cereals 

1980/81 

8,009 

0 

753 

8,762 

0 

163 

Wheat 

8.4 

1981/82 

8,575 

0 

811 

9,386 

0 

171 

Rice 

58.7 

1982/83 

9,647 

0 

595 

10,242 

0 

182 

Corn 

3.0 

1983/84 

10,050 

0 

700 

10,750 

0 

187 

Total 

70.1 

1984/85 

10,604 

0 

925 

11,529 

0 

195 

1985/86 

10,842 

0 

1,005 

11,847 

0 

196 

1986/87 

10,952 

0 

980 

11,932 

0 

192 

1987/88 

10,511 

0 

925 

11,436 

0 

180 

1988/89 

10,575 

0 

1989/90 

10,800 

0 
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Import  requirements  for  Vietnam 


Commodity /year 


Production 


Major  cereals 
1988/89 
1989/90 


10,575 

10,800 


Total  use 

Import  requirements 

Status 

Nutrition- 

Status 

Nutrition- 

Maximum 

quo 

based 

quo 

based 

absorbable 

-  1.000  tons  -- 

12,075 

11,703 

1,500 

1,128 

2,188 

12,378 

11,992 

1,578 

1,192 

2,283 

Financial  indicators  for  Vietnam,  actual  and  projected 


Year 

Exports 

and  other 
credits 

Imports 

and  other 
debits 

Debt 

service 

International 

reserves 

Foreign  exchange  available 

Total 

Share  to  major 
food  imports 

- Million  dollars - 

Percent 

1980 

537 

1,296 

242 

98 

295 

73 

1981 

399 

1,120 

391 

16 

8 

NA 

1982 

475 

1,185 

164 

16 

311 

37 

1983 

588 

1,310 

161 

16 

427 

11 

1984 

665 

1,560 

160 

12 

505 

20 

1985 

746 

1,590 

111 

12 

635 

18 

1986 

785 

2,155 

90 

10 

695 

17 

1987 

880 

2,191 

184 

10 

696 

1988 

900 

2,300 

135 

10 

761 

18 

1989 

925 

2,400 

140 

10 

781 

18 

Additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  Vietnam,  with  stock  adjustment  and  as  con¬ 
strained  by  maximum  absorbable  imports 


Commodity /year 

Commercial  import  capacity 

Status  quo 

Nutrition-based 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1.000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

1,000  tons 

Million  $ 

Cereal  equivalent 

consumption 

1988/89 

508 

134 

992 

262 

620 

164 

1989/90 

601 

138 

977 

224 

590 

135 

Stock  adjustment 

1988/89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1989/90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

1988/89 

992 

262 

620 

164 

1989/90 

977 

224 

590 

135 

Maximum  absorbable 

Cereal  equivalent 

1988/89 

992 

262 

620 

164 

1989/90 

977 

224 

590 

135 
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Status  quo 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 

A  measure  of  per  capita  food  availability  in  recent 
years 

Nutrition-based 

Per  capita  food  availability  sufficient  to  meet  inter 
nationally  accepted  minimum  caloric  standards 

Cereal  equivalent 

Cereal  required  to  meet  both  cereal  shortfalls  and 
cereal  equivalent 

Import  requirement 

Imports  necessary  to  achieve  either  status  quo  or 
nutrition-based  food  availability,  including  both 
commercial  and  concessional  food  shipments 

Rice 

Milled,  unless  otherwise  noted 

Tons 

Metric  tons 

Dollars 

US  dollars  unless  otherwise  specified 

GNP 

Gross  national  product 

GDP 

Gross  domestic  product 
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APPENDIX  A 

REVISIONS  IN  REGIONAL  ANALYSIS 


The  number  of  countries  included  in  the 
World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  has 
been  reduced  from  69  to  55.  This  has  been 
done  so  as  to  allocate  resources  for  food 
needs  analysis  to  those  countries  which  are 
the  most  likely  recipients  of  a  significant 
quantity  of  U.S.  food  assistance.  Countries 
have  been  dropped  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America.  The  criteria  for  continued  inclu¬ 
sion  was  share  of  U.S.  food  assistance,  share 
of  calculated  food  needs,  and  the 
year-to-year  change  in  the  share  of  food  aid 
in  food  imports.  The  countries  dropped 
from  the  report  are  Cameroon,  Djibouti, 
Botswana,  Comoros,  Mauritius,  Congo, 
Equatorial  Guinea,  Lebanon,  North  Yemen, 
South  Yemen,  Cambodia,  Laos,  Columbia 
and  Ecuador.  In  the  following  table  the 
sub-regional  country  groupings  for  Africa 
have  been  revised  from  the  previous.  The 
Central  Africa  regional  summary  is  no  longer 
prepared.  The  former  Central  African 


countries  still  assessed  are  Angola,  Central 
African  Republic  (C.A.R.)  and  Zaire.  The 
C.A.R.  and  Zaire  are  now  included  in  the 
East  Africa  total  and  Angola  is  included  in 
the  Southern  Africa  total. 

The  reduction  in  country  coverage  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  here  in  terms  of  the  influence  on 
1987/88  food  needs  reported  in  World  Food 
Needs  and  Availabilities ,  May .  1988.  While 
the  global  change  would  be  similar  in  other 
years,  regional  changes  would  be  more 
marked.  The  total  need  for  consumption  is 
reduced  by  4.17  percent  for  status  quo  and 
5.77  percent  for  nutrition-based.  Stocks 
adjusted  needs  are  reduced  somewhat  less  at 
2.86  and  3.61  percent,  respectively.  The 
reduction  differs  among  regions,  ranging 
from  .73  percent  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  to 
18.8  percent  in  Latin  America.  The  1987/88 
import  requirements  of  the  69  countries  was 
61.3  million  tons  as  compared  to  57.3  for  the 
55,  a  reduction  of  6.5  percent. 
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Regional  estimates  for  55  and  69  country  regional  groupings,  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabi¬ 
lities,  1987/88,  May,  1988.  (Thousand  tons) 


c1 2 

Country 

Major 

Cereal 

Prod. 

Cereal  equivalent 
Cereal  Total  Use 

Equiv. 

Prod.  Status  Nutrition 
quo  based 

Import  Import 
Require-  Capacity 
ment 

Status 

Cons. 

needs 

quo 
Cons, 
needs 
+  stocks 

Nutrition-based 

Cons.  Cons.  Max 

needs  needs 

+  stocks 

B 

Benin 

394 

1012 

1181 

1193 

169 

91 

78 

58 

91 

71 

71 

B 

Burkina 

1685 

1685 

1425 

1611 

-255 

63 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

X 

Cameroon  *  2 

1001 

2415 

2630 

2629 

215 

191 

24 

24 

23 

23 

24 

B 

Cape  Verde 

6 

6 

79 

52 

73 

3 

60 

60 

33 

33 

60 

B 

Chad 

593 

675 

769 

1059 

94 

3 

91 

86 

380 

376 

244 

B 

Gambia 

106 

106 

152 

144 

46 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

Ghana 

800 

2578 

2852 

3197 

242 

356 

0 

0 

324 

243 

243 

B 

Guinea 

437 

652 

814 

988 

162 

112 

50 

58 

224 

233 

146 

B 

Guinea-Bissau 

142 

157 

172 

166 

14 

19 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

B 

Liberia 

185 

260 

387 

424 

127 

86 

41 

43 

77 

79 

79 

B 

Mali 

1403 

1403 

1492 

1744 

89 

161 

0 

0 

180 

164 

148 

B 

Mauritania 

126 

126 

292 

279 

166 

141 

25 

25 

12 

12 

25 

B 

Niger 

1637 

1637 

1983 

2119 

346 

40 

306 

234 

442 

369 

369 

B 

Senegal 

830 

830 

1496 

1506 

666 

661 

34 

67 

44 

77 

77 

B 

Sierra  Leone 

350 

629 

757 

769 

128 

76 

52 

52 

64 

64 

64 

B 

Togo 

368 

693 

821 

857 

129 

106 

23 

23 

58 

58 

58 

W.  Africa  (69) 

10063 

14864 

17302 

18737 

2411 

2162 

784 

731 

1996 

1802 

1609 

W.  Africa  (55) 

9062 

12449 

14672 

16108 

2196 

1971 

760 

707 

1973 

1779 

1585 

B 

Burundi 

359 

652 

680 

959 

28 

21 

8 

8 

287 

287 

56 

X 

Djibouti  * 

0 

0 

59 

0 

59 

51 

8 

10 

10 

B 

Ethiopia 

5000 

5000 

6794 

8884 

1794 

179 

1614 

1616 

3704 

3706 

2734 

B 

Kenya 

2894 

3459 

3819 

4669 

360 

137 

223 

291 

1073 

1140 

593 

B 

Rwanda 

351 

1620 

1706 

1914 

86 

9 

77 

77 

285 

285 

285 

B 

Somalia 

589 

589 

886 

1153 

297 

140 

144 

143 

398 

398 

170 

B 

Sudan 

1962 

2292 

4128 

4454 

1836 

137 

1698 

678 

2025 

1005 

984 

B 

Tanzania 

3550 

5390 

5673 

5501 

283 

132 

151 

165 

0 

0 

165 

B 

Uganda 

1575 

3752 

3700 

3833 

-52 

8 

0 

0 

72 

72 

72 

E.  Africa  (69) 

16280 

22754 

27445 

31367 

4691 

814 

3923 

2988 

7844 

6893 

5069 

E.  Africa  (55) 

16280 

22754 

27386 

31367 

4632 

763 

3915 

2978 

7844 

6893 

5059 

X 

Botswana  * 

26 

26 

191 

162 

165 

282 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Comoros  * 

3 

26 

59 

95 

34 

28 

6 

6 

42 

42 

12 

A 

Lesotho 

140 

140 

319 

377 

179 

115 

64 

64 

122 

122 

122 

A 

Madagascar 

1632 

1632 

1861 

1831 

229 

165 

64 

64 

34 

34 

64 

A 

Malawi 

1226 

1226 

1469 

1585 

243 

24 

219 

264 

336 

380 

380 

X 

Mauritius  * 

0 

0 

173 

133 

173 

369 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Mozambique 

433 

1596 

2258 

3213 

662 

108 

554 

554 

1509 

1509 

786 

A 

Swaziland 

92 

92 

147 

139 

55 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Zambia 

821 

821 

1232 

1637 

441 

134 

277 

166 

682 

571 

438 

A 

Zimbabwe 

1462 

1462 

2216 

2413 

754 

332 

422 

0 

619 

0 

0 

S.  Africa  (69) 

5835 

7021 

9925 

11585 

2935 

1655 

1606 

1118 

3344 

2658 

1802 

S.  Africa  (55) 

5806 

6969 

9502 

11195 

2563 

976 

1600 

1112 

3302 

2616 

1790 

A 

Angola  (to  South 

251 

996 

1500 

1515 

504 

328 

176 

176 

191 

191 

191 

B 

C.A.R.  [to  East] 

109 

612 

670 

687 

58 

28 

29 

29 

46 

46 

46 

X 

Congo  * 

22 

253 

347 

364 

93 

83 

10 

10 

27 

27 

27 

X 

Eq.  Guinea  * 

0 

33 

37 

0 

4 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

B 

Zaire  [to  East] 

978 

6039 

6441 

6524 

403 

248 

155 

167 

238 

250 

250 

C.  Africa  (69) 

1360 

7933 

8995 

9090 

1062 

690 

371 

383 

502 

514 

515 

C.Afr  merged 

1338 

7647 

8611 

8726 

965 

604 

360 

372 

475 

487 

487 

1  Country  classification:  (A)  Current  full  update.  (B)  Reduced  update  in  current  report.  (X)  No  longer  included  in  World 
Food  Needs  and  Availabilities 

2  Countries  marked  with  (*)  are  dropped  from  the  food  needs  analysis  for  1988/89. 
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Regional  estimates  for  55  and  69  country  regional  groupings,  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabili¬ 
ties,  1987/88,  May,  1988.  (Thousand  tons)  --  continued 


c 

Country 

Major 

Cereal 

Prod. 

Cereal  equivalent 
Cereal  Total  Use 

Equiv. 

Prod.  Status  Nutrition 
quo  based 

import 

Require¬ 

ment 

Import 

Capacity 

Status  quo 
Cons.  Cons, 
needs  needs 

+  stocks 

Nutrition -based 
Cons.  Cons, 
needs  needs 

+  stocks 

Max 

A 

Egypt 

8909 

8909 

17597 

14848 

8688 

6711 

1977 

2466 

0 

0 

2466 

A 

Morocco 

4210 

4210 

6924 

6740 

2714 

2488 

227 

149 

43 

0 

149 

A 

Tunisia 

1898 

1898 

2422 

2105 

524 

1170 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N.  Afr.  (69&55) 

15017 

15017 

26943 

23693 

11926 

10369 

2204 

2615 

43 

0 

2615 

Sub  Sahara  (69) 

33538 

52572 

63667 

70779 

11099 

5321 

6684 

5220 

13686 

11867 

8995 

Sub  Sahara  (55) 

32486 

49819 

60171 

67396 

10356 

4314 

6635 

5169 

13594 

11775 

8921 

Difference 

1052 

2753 

3496 

3383 

743 

1007 

49 

51 

92 

92 

74 

Percent 

3.14 

5.24 

5.49 

4.78 

6.69 

18.93 

0.73 

0.98 

0.67 

0.78 

0.82 

Africa  total  (69) 

48555 

67589 

90610 

94472 

23025 

15690 

8888 

7835 

13729 

11867 

11610 

Africa  total  (55) 

47503 

64836 

87114 

91089 

22282 

14683 

8839 

7784 

13637 

11775 

11536 

X 

Lebanon  * 

17 

17 

602 

549 

585 

262 

323 

336 

270 

283 

336 

X 

North  Yemen  * 

642 

642 

1485 

1328 

843 

485 

358 

393 

201 

236 

393 

X 

South  Yemen  * 

110 

110 

388 

393 

278 

273 

5 

14 

10 

19 

19 

Mid.  East  (69&55) 

769 

769 

2475 

2270 

1706 

1020 

686 

743 

481 

538 

748 

B 

Afghanistan 

3825 

3825 

4338 

4375 

513 

94 

419 

419 

456 

456 

456 

B 

Bangladesh 

16150 

16150 

19293 

22325 

3143 

843 

1964 

2161 

5006 

5203 

3370 

B 

India 

117605 

117605 

139084 

144843 

21479 

4735 

12925 

7281 

18443 

12799 

10082 

B 

Nepal 

3136 

3136 

3358 

3899 

222 

28 

194 

194 

735 

735 

414 

A 

Pakistan 

16228 

16228 

17637 

18556 

1409 

831 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Sri  Lanka 

1500 

1735 

2854 

2714 

1119 

505 

568 

468 

428 

328 

568 

S.  Asia  (69&55) 

158444 

158679 

186564 

196712 

27885 

7036 

16070 

10523 

25068 

19521 

14890 

A 

Indonesia 

31100 

36292 

37782 

34547 

1489 

2045 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Cambodia  * 

840 

840 

1130 

1367 

290 

47 

243 

245 

480 

481 

481 

X 

Laos  * 

750 

750 

854 

709 

104 

46 

58 

58 

0 

0 

58 

B 

Philippines 

10294 

11392 

11991 

12800 

599 

2011 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A 

Vietnam 

10675 

10675 

12038 

11702 

1363 

633 

731 

731 

395 

395 

731 

S.E.  Asia  (69) 

53659 

59949 

63795 

61125 

3845 

4782 

1032 

1034 

875 

867 

1270 

S.E.  Asia  (55 ) 

52069 

58359 

61811 

59049 

3451 

4689 

731 

731 

395 

395 

731 

Asia  total  (69) 

212103 

218628 

250359 

257837 

31730 

11818 

17102 

11557 

25943 

20388 

16160 

Asia  total  (55) 

210513 

217038 

248375 

255761 

31336 

11725 

16801 

11254 

25463 

19916 

15621 

Difference 

1590 

1590 

1984 

2076 

394 

93 

301 

303 

480 

472 

539 

Percent 

.75 

.73 

.79 

.81 

1.24 

.79 

1.76 

2.62 

1.85 

2.32 

3.34 
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Regional  estimates  for  55  and  69  country  regional  groupings.  World  Food  Needs  and  Availabili¬ 
ties,  1987/88,  May,  1988.  (Thousand  tons)  --  continued 


c 

Country 

Major 

Cereal 

Prod. 

Cereal  equivalent 
Cereal  Total  Use 

Equiv. 

Prod.  Status  Nutrition 
quo  based 

Import 

Require¬ 

ment 

Import 

Capacity 

Status  quo 
Cons.  Cons, 
needs  needs 

+  stocks 

Nutrition-based 
Cons.  Cons, 
needs  needs 

+  stocks 

Max 

B 

Dominican  Rep 

370 

660 

1122 

1117 

462 

564 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

Haiti 

370 

440 

682 

656 

242 

155 

87 

93 

61 

66 

93 

B 

Jamaica 

11 

60 

458 

442 

398 

497 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carib.  (69&55) 

751 

1160 

2262 

2215 

1102 

1216 

87 

93 

61 

66 

93 

B 

Costa  Rica 

230 

230 

375 

347 

145 

303 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

B 

El  Salvador 

624 

624 

877 

964 

253 

104 

149 

160 

237 

247 

247 

B 

Guatemala 

1145 

1145 

1372 

1529 

227 

152 

75 

103 

232 

259 

244 

B 

Honduras 

500 

500 

628 

726 

128 

107 

20 

26 

120 

126 

101 

B 

Nicaragua 

295 

295 

424 

357 

129 

158 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

C.  Amer.  (69&55)  2794 

2794 

3676 

3923 

882 

824 

244 

289 

589 

632 

592 

B 

Bolivia 

630 

896 

1249 

1451 

353 

259 

94 

94 

296 

296 

180 

X 

Columbia  * 

2120 

3432 

4210 

3664 

778 

1929 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

Ecuador  * 

555 

985 

1355 

1393 

371 

252 

99 

99 

132 

132 

110 

B 

Peru 

1592 

2233 

3578 

3912 

1346 

1480 

0 

0 

200 

257 

257 

S.  America  169 

4897 

7546 

10392 

10420 

2848 

3920 

193 

193 

628 

685 

547 

S.  America  (55 

2222 

3129 

4827 

5363 

1699 

1739 

94 

94 

496 

553 

437 

Lat.  Amer.  (69 

8442 

11500 

16330 

16558 

4832 

5960 

524 

575 

1278 

1383 

1232 

Lat.  Amer.  (55 

5767 

7083 

10765 

11501 

3683 

3779 

425 

476 

1146 

1251 

1122 

Difference 

2675 

4417 

5565 

5057 

1149 

2181 

99 

99 

132 

132 

110 

Percent 

31.69 

38.41 

34.08 

30.54 

23.78 

36.59 

18.89 

17.22 

10.33 

9.54 

8.93 

TOTAL  (69) 

269869 

298486 

359774 

371137 

61293 

34488 

27200 

20710 

41431 

34176 

29750 

TOTAL  (55) 

263783 

288957 

346254 

358351 

57301 

30187 

26065 

19514 

40246 

32942 

28279 

Difference 

6086 

9529 

13520 

12786 

3992 

4301 

1135 

1196 

1185 

1234 

1471 

Percent 

2.26 

3.19 

3.76 

3.45 

6.51 

12.47 

4.17 

5.77 

2.86 

3.61 

4.94 
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POPULATION 

North  Africa 


Year 

Egypt 

Morocco 

Tunisia 

1981 

43,717 

21,046 

6,629 

1982 

45,122 

21,546 

6,762 

1983 

46,427 

22,065 

6,892 

1984 

47,765 

22,612 

7,046 

1985 

49,133 

23,178 

7,215 

1986 

50,525 

23,762 

7,387 

1987 

51,930 

24,361 

7,562 

1988 

53,348 

24,976 

7,738 

1989 

54,778 

25,606 

7,916 

West  Africa 

Guinea 

Year 

Benin 

Burkina 

Cape  Verde 

Chad 

Gambia 

Ghana 

Guinea 

Bissau 

1981 

3,544 

7,233 

301 

4,083 

660 

10,986 

5,594 

807 

1982 

3,660 

7,386 

307 

4,268 

675 

11,193 

5,708 

826 

1983 

3,782 

7,546 

313 

4,418 

691 

11,939 

5,828 

845 

1984 

3,911 

7,714 

320 

4,429 

707 

12,609 

6,073 

865 

1985 

4,047 

7,891 

327 

4,442 

724 

13,004 

6,373 

886 

1986 

4,189 

8,078 

335 

4,534 

742 

13,552 

6,571 

907 

1987 

4,339 

8,276 

344 

4,646 

760 

13,949 

6,738 

928 

1988 

4,497 

8,486 

354 

4,778 

779 

14,360 

6,909 

951 

1989 

4,664 

8,707 

364 

4,914 

799 

14,786 

7,086 

974 

West  Africa 
Year 

Liberia 

Mali 

Mauritania 

Niger 

Senegal 

Sierra 

Leone 

Togo 

1981 

1,960 

7,166 

1,576 

5,748 

5,909 

3,383 

2,674 

1982 

2,025 

7,353 

1,618 

5,938 

6,086 

3,454 

2,756 

1983 

2,091 

7,549 

1,663 

6,145 

6,269 

3,528 

2,842 

1984 

2,161 

7,753 

1,710 

6,349 

6,458 

3,607 

2,933 

1985 

2,233 

7,967 

1,759 

6,554 

6,653 

3,689 

3,027 

1986 

2,307 

8,190 

1,810 

6,771 

6,855 

3,776 

3,125 

1987 

2,384 

8,423 

1,863 

6,989 

7,064 

3,868 

3,229 

1988 

2,463 

8,666 

1,919 

7,214 

7,281 

3,963 

3,336 

1989 

2,544 

8,918 

1,977 

7,448 

7,506 

4,064 

3,449 

Central 

Africa 

Central 

African 

Year 

Republic 

Zaire 

1981 

2,322 

27,339 

1982 

2,375 

28,248 

1983 

2,428 

28,966 

1984 

2,484 

29,671 

1985 

2,543 

30,537 

1986 

2,605 

31,425 

1987 

2,669 

32,343 

1988 

2,736 

33,294 

1989 

2,806 

34,279 

East  Africa 

Year 

Burundi 

Ethiopia 

Kenya 

Rwanda 

Somalia 

Sudan 

T  anzania 

Uganda 

1981 

4,180 

39,165 

17,409 

5,471 

6,703 

19,486 

19,393 

13,065 

1982 

4,295 

40,081 

18,141 

5,690 

6,971 

20,117 

20,005 

13,401 

1983 

4,467 

41,187 

18,910 

5,911 

7,155 

20,747 

20,651 

13,769 

1984 

4,592 

42,435 

19,717 

6,120 

7,298 

21,500 

21,327 

14,187 

1985 

4,724 

43,567 

20,566 

6,345 

7,368 

22,407 

22,021 

14,717 

1986 

4,862 

45,017 

21,453 

6,575 

7,512 

23,082 

22,745 

15,331 

1987 

5,006 

46,709 

22,378 

6,811 

7,742 

23,525 

23,502 

15,909 

1988 

5,156 

48,265 

23,342 

7,058 

7,990 

24,014 

24,295 

16,447 

1989 

5,312 

49,762 

24,346 

7,322 

8,248 

24,509 

25,125 

17,008 
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Southern 

Africa 


Year 

Angola 

Lesotho 

Madagascar 

Malawi 

Mozambique 

Swaziland 

Zambia 

Zimbabwe 

1981 

6,954 

1,383 

8,953 

6,188 

12,428 

601 

5,817 

7,574 

1982 

7,116 

1,419 

9,218 

6,376 

12,757 

617 

6,040 

7,798 

1983 

7,262 

1,457 

9,495 

6,572 

13,090 

636 

6,288 

8,093 

1984 

7,415 

1,496 

9,784 

6,775 

13,435 

655 

6,530 

8,404 

1985 

7,571 

1,537 

10,086 

6,986 

13,795 

676 

6,761 

8,723 

1986 

7,726 

1,579 

10,402 

7,207 

14,157 

696 

7,015 

9,041 

1987 

7,950 

1,622 

10,731 

7,438 

14,536 

715 

7,282 

9,372 

1988 

8,236 

1,666 

11,073 

7,679 

14,948 

735 

7,546 

9,729 

1989 

8,534 

1,711 

11,430 

7,932 

15,376 

756 

7,823 

10,099 

South  Asia 

Year 

Afghanistan 

Bangladesh 

India 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Sri  Lanka 

1981 

14,085 

90,664 

704,193 

15,367 

88,417 

15,152 

1982 

13,642 

93,279 

719,808 

15,755 

91,265 

15,402 

1983 

13,703 

95,943 

735,596 

16,150 

93,713 

15,607 

1984 

13,817 

98,658 

751,559 

16,554 

96,241 

15,799 

1985 

13,886 

101,427 

767,681 

16,966 

98,953 

15,987 

1986 

13,981 

104,240 

783,940 

17,386 

101,769 

16,183 

1987 

14,184 

107,088 

800,326 

17,814 

104,601 

16,407 

1988 

14,481 

109,964 

816,828 

18,252 

107,467 

16,640 

1989 

14,825 

112,855 

833,422 

18,700 

110,407 

16,870 

Southeast 

Asia 

Year 

Indonesia 

Philippines 

Vietnam 

1981 

158,521 

52,258 

54,904 

1982 

162,133 

53,693 

56,234 

1983 

165,767 

55,179 

57,612 

1984 

169,413 

56,710 

59,033 

1985 

173,065 

58,279 

60,506 

1986 

176,717 

59,884 

62,024 

1987 

180,368 

61,525 

63,585 

1988 

184,016 

63,199 

65,185 

1989 

187,651 

64,907 

66,821 
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Carit 

Year 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Centi 

Ame 

Year 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Soutl 

Ame 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 


Dominican 

Republic 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

5,981 

5,555 

2,258 

6,140 

5,650 

2,298 

6,300 

5,753 

2,324 

6,460 

5,859 

2,347 

6,623 

6,968 

2,375 

6,789 

6,078 

2,403 

6,961 

6,187 

2,431 

7,137 

6,296 

2,458 

7,317 

6,403 

2,485 

Costa 

El 

Rica 

Salvador 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

2,366 

4,658 

7,398 

3,931 

2,887 

2,435 

4,676 

7,627 

4,069 

2,962 

2,506 

4,791 

7,802 

4,205 

3,029 

2,581 

4,904 

7,996 

4,351 

3,099 

2,658 

5,019 

8,205 

4,503 

3,165 

2,735 

5,137 

8,414 

4,659 

3,237 

2,812 

5,260 

8,622 

4,815 

3,319 

2,888 

5,389 

8,831 

4,972 

3,407 

2,964 

5,522 

9,040 

5,129 

3,503 

Bolivia 

Peru 

5,519 

17,755 

5,645 

18,229 

5,774 

18,712 

5,905 

19,204 

6,038 

19,707 

6,173 

20,218 

6,310 

20,739 

6,448 

21,269 

6,589 

21,807 
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APPENDIX  C 

METHODOLOGICAL  NOTES 


Calculating  Food  Needs 

World  Food  Needs  and  Availabilities  provides  two  measures  of  total  consumption  of  major  food 
staples  and  corresponding  estimates  of  security  stock  levels  for  food  grains.  The  framework 
used  for  calculating  that  portion  of  such  consumption  that  may  not  be  met  by  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  or  commercial  imports  is  outlined  below.  These  unmet  food  requirements  are  henceforth 
referred  to  as  additional  food  needs.  All  quantities  are  reported  in  thousand  metric  tons  and  all 
values  in  millions  of  U.S.  dollars. 


The  first  step  in  the  process  of  calculating  additional  food  needs  is  to  estimate  import  require¬ 
ments  to  support  consumption: 


(1) 

where: 


IRC  =  DR  -  PR 

IRC  =  import  requirements  to  support  consumption 
DR  =  total  domestic  requirements  (total  use) 

PR  =  forecast  total  domestic  production  (ERS) 


Import  requirements  should  not  be  confused  with  forecasts  of  imports  for  two  important 
reasons.  First,  the  factors  that  determine  actual  total  use  (domestic  requirements)  may  be  much 
different  than  those  used  in  deriving  the  status  quo  and  nutrition-based  estimates  of  total 
requirements  used  in  this  report.  The  only  demand  factor  that  governs  import  requirements  is 
population  growth.  As  such,  equation  (1)  above  is  merely  a  gap  between  forecast  production 
and  two  measures  of  consumption  (described  below)  that  are  purposely  derived  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  directly  comparable  across  a  wide  range  of  countries.  Second,  production  is  implicitly 
assumed  to  be  independent  of  import  requirements  as  defined  above,  whereas  actual  imports  and 
production  are  certainly  related. 


Stocks  are  held  constant.  A  discussion  of  the  food  security  adjustment  for  stocks  appears  below. 

The  second  step  in  the  procedure  separates  the  import  requirement  into  the  portion  that  may  be 
purchased  commercially  and  the  portion  that  may  be  unmet.  Estimates  of  additional  food  needs 
are  the  differences  between  total  import  requirements  and  those  imports  that  a  country  can 
afford  to  purchase  commercially  in  world  commodity  markets,  herein  referred  to  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  import  capacity: 


(2)  AFNC  =  IRC  -  CIC 
where: 

AFNC  =  additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption 
CIC  =  commercial  import  capacity 

The  last  step  in  estimating  additional  food  needs  involves  adding  an  estimated  stock  adjustment 
to  additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption: 

(3)  AFNT  =  AFNC  +  SA 
where: 

AFNT  =  total  additional  food  needs 
SA  =  stock  adjustment 
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Commodity  Coverage 

The  commodities  included  in  the  food  needs  assessment  for  each  country  were  selected  to  cover 
important  food  staples  in  each  country.  An  attempt  was  made  to  include  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  average  daily  caloric  intake  in  each  country  to  ensure  that  assumptions  regarding  domestic 
food  availability  and  requirements  in  each  country  are  representative  of  the  total  food  supply 
situation.  For  a  few  countries,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  diet  is  covered.  This  is  due  either  to 
great  diversity  in  the  average  diet;  to  limited  availability  of  current,  reliable  data;  or  to  both. 
Coverage  is  more  complete  in  Asian  and  African  countries  where  relatively  few  food  staples 
account  for  the  bulk  of  the  average  diet,  and  less  complete  in  Latin  American  countries,  where 
diets  are  more  diversified.  The  specific  commodities  included  in  the  food  needs  assessment  for 
each  country  and  their  share  in  daily  per  capita  caloric  intake  is  listed  in  the  tables. 

Food  Substitution  Assumption 

Assumptions  regarding  the  substitutability  of  foods  are  necessary  in  assessing  food  needs 
because  shortages  in  some  items  can  be  compensated  for  by  surpluses  or  imports  of  others. 

Also,  some  items  that  figure  prominently  in  diets  in  low-income  countries,  particularly  roots 
and  tubers,  are  not  commonly  traded  and,  therefore,  are  not  available  to  meet  commercial 
import  or  additional  requirements. 

In  this  report,  all  cereals  (including  wheat,  milled  rice,  and  coarse  grains)  are  considered  substi¬ 
tutable  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  Roots  and  tubers  (cassava,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  plantains  are 
also  included)  are  assumed  substitutable  for  cereals  on  a  caloric-equivalent  basis.  The  treatment 
of  pulses  depends  on  their  importance  and  role  in  the  diet. 

Calculation  of  Import  Requirements 

Import  requirements  are  reported  in  the  text  for  individual  countries  in  quantity  only.  Addi¬ 
tional  food  needs  appear  as  both  quantities  and  values.  The  generic  calculations  for  import 
requirements  and  additional  food  needs  are  based  on  the  following  variables: 


AFNCQ = 
AFNCV = 
IRCQ  = 
CICV  = 
CICQ  = 


additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption,  quantity; 
additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption,  value; 
food  import  requirements  to  support  consumption,  quantity; 
commercial  food  import  capacity,  value; 
commercial  food  import  capacity,  quantity. 


The  following  subscripts  are  added  to  the  above:  t  denotes  total  additional  food  needs  and 
import  requirements  for  an  individual  country  (value  only);  j  denotes  one  of  four  major 
commodity  groupings;  k  denotes  the  number  of  major  commodity  groups  included  for  a  single 
country;  and  i  denotes  individual  commodities  within  one  of  the  major  groups. 

The  general  framework  for  calculating  IRCVt  IRCVk  and  IRCQk  is  as  follows: 


k 

(4)  IRCV,  =  Y.  IRCVji 

/=  i 


subject  to 


IRCVj  >  0 
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(5)  IRCVj  =  IRCQj  x  IUVj 

where: 

IUV  =  estimated  import  unit  values  in  dollars  (see  section  below  on 
import  unit  value  calculations);  and  for  the  cereal  equivalent 
group  only: 


(6)  IRCQj  =  £  (IRCQ,x  WE ,) 

/=  1 


where: 


WE  =  wheat-equivalent  conversion  factors  for  a  commodity  if  the 

commodity  is  a  non-cereal  and  is  assumed  to  be  substitutable  for 
cereals  on  a  caloric-equivalent  basis.  If  a  commodity  group  is 
not  substitutable  with  cereals  (i.e.,  vegetable  oils,  milk,  pulses) 
then  IRCQj  is  not  converted  to  a  wheat  equivalent. 

The  procedures  used  for  calculating  IRCQ  in  status  quo  and  nutrition-based  estimates  are 
described  in  separate  sections  below.  The  common  structure  for  both  of  these  IRCQ  calcula¬ 
tions  is  as  follows: 


(7) 

(8) 

where: 


IRCQj  =  DRi  -  PR; 

DRj  =  DRNFj  +  DRFj 


DR  =  domestic  requirement  (quantity); 

DRNF  =  domestic  requirement  for  non-feed  use  (quantity); 

DRF  =  domestic  requirement  for  feed  use  (quantity;  see  section  below 
on  calculating  feed  use) 

subscript  "i"  denotes  the  commodity. 


The  procedure  for  calculating  CICVt  is: 

k 

(9)  CICVt  =  CICV j 

y=  i 

The  method  of  calculating  CICVj  and  CICQj  is  described  in  a  separate  section  below. 

The  following  points  should  be  noted  on  the  treatment  and  interpretation  of  negative  values  in 
import  requirements  and  additional  food  needs  calculations: 

A  negative  import  requirement  for  a  commodity  group  in  quantity  and  value  terms  (IRCQj  <  O, 
IRCV^  <  O)  implies  a  ’surplus’  in  domestic  production  above  what  is  needed  to  support  con¬ 
sumption.  The  surplus  is,  by  definition,  not  substitutable  for  any  shortfalls  in  any  of  the  other 
commodity  groups.  For  example,  a  surplus  vegetable  oil  import  requirement  may  not  offset  a 
deficiency  in  grains. 

While  the  above  negative  values,  where  they  occur,  are  carried  in  the  tables  containing  estimates 
of  import  requirements  to  support  consumption,  they  are  factored  in  as  zeros  when  calculating 
additional  food  needs  to  support  consumption  for  that  commodity  group  (AFNCQj,  AFNCVd, 
and  in  calculating  country  total  import  requirements  (IRCVt)  and  additional  food  needs  (FANt). 
Inclusion  of  the  negative  value  would  imply  exports  of  the  calculated  surplus  (and  an  addition 
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to  commercial  import  capacity).  If  the  country  is  a  traditional  exporter  of  the  surplus  commod¬ 
ity,  the  impact  of  the  export  earnings  on  additional  food  needs  is  already  accounted  for  in  the 
commercial  import  capacity  calculation.  If  the  country  is  not  a  traditional  exporter  of  the 
surplus  commodity,  imposition  of  an  export  requirement  for  the  purpose  of  food  need  calcula¬ 
tions  would  be  an  unnecessarily  rigid  assessment. 

When  a  negative  additional  food  need  value  occurs  for  a  commodity  group  (AFNCV,  <  O),  this 
calculated  surplus  is  made  to  offset  any  positive  additional  food  need  (AFNCVj  >  O)  for  other 
commodity  groups  in  that  country.  This  is  appropriate  because  of  conditions  imposed  on  the 
calculating  of  additional  food  needs  for  commodity  groups  (AFNCQj,  AFNCVj)  described 
above.  Negative  unmet  food  need  values  imply  a  surplus  of  estimated  commercial  import 
capacity  in  a  food  group;  the  surplus  can  appropriately  be  diverted  to  purchases  in  another  food 
group  without  violating  the  assumption  that  one  food  group  cannot  substitute  for  another. 

These  situations  are  footnoted  in  the  country  tables.  Negative  additional  food  need  totals  for  a 
country  imply  a  surplus  in  commercial  import  capacity  (CICVt),  over  and  above  what  imports 
are  needed  to  support  consumption  in  all  commodity  groups  (IRCVt)  in  the  country.  They  do 
not  imply  food  available  for  export  commercially  or  concessionally.  Such  negative  values,  when 
they  occur,  are  shown  as  zeros  in  the  additional  food  need  tables.  However,  AFNCVt,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  is  the  value  used  in  the  additional  food  need  ranking  provided  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  report. 

With  estimates  derived  in  this  way,  the  larger  the  gap  between  domestic  food  availabilities  and 
food  requirements,  or  the  smaller  the  capacity  to  import  food  commercially,  the  larger  the  addi¬ 
tional  food  need.  Other  things  being  equal,  gains  in  domestic  production  or  lower  levels  of  feed 
use  will  reduce  estimated  import  requirements  and  these  additional  food  needs  to  support 
consumption.  To  the  extent  that  the  food  staples  selected  for  a  country  are  judged  to  be  substi¬ 
tutable,  any  estimated  food  surpluses  are  applied  to  filling  the  gap  for  commodities  estimated  to 
be  in  deficit.  Also,  for  any  commodity  group  where  a  surplus  commercial  import  capacity 
exists,  that  surplus  is  applied  to  any  estimated  deficits  for  other  commodity  groups.  No  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  the  effects  of  stock  adjustments,  positive  or  negative,  on  import  requirements 
or  additional  food  needs.  The  need  for  stock  adjustments  and  their  impact  on  additional  food 
needs  are  estimated  separately,  as  described  in  the  following  sections. 

Calculating  Status  Quo  Import  Requirements 

Status  quo  import  requirements  for  a  particular  country,  commodity,  and  year  are  calculated, 
following  equation  (7)  in  the  previous  section,  as: 


(10)  IRCQS  =  (DRNFS  +  DRF)  -  (PR) 

where  DRF  and  PR  are  as  defined  elsewhere.  Status  quo  estimates  of  domestic  requirements  for 
non-feed  use  (DRNF)  are  calculated  as: 


(11) 

where: 


DRNFS  =  P*PCCB/100 


P  = 
PCC  = 
subscript  B  = 


population  in  millions; 

per  capita  nonfeed  consumption  of  a  commodity  in 
the  base  period  years  for  which  PCC  is  averaged. 


One  or  more  years  of  unusually  low  (or  unusually  high)  per  capita  food  availability  during  the 
base  period  will  raise  (lower)  import  requirements.  A  simple  average  of  the  most  recent  4  years 
gives  a  per  capita  food  availability  which  fluctuates  sharply.  To  stabilize  estimates  of  per  capita 
food  availability,  they  are  calculated  as  the  mean  of  the  most  recent  4  years  that  deviate  less 
than  one  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  of  the  most  recent  8  years  of  record. 
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Calculating  Nutrition-based  Import  Requirements 

The  general  form  of  the  nutrition-based  import  requirement  equation  is  the  same  as  shown  in 
(7)  above.  However,  because  the  nutrition-based  method  uses  a  fixed  minimum  consumption 
norm  rather  than  the  status  quo,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  domestic  availabilities  and  domestic 
nonfeed  requirements  on  a  net  basis--net  of  milling,  seed,  waste,  and  non-food  use.  With  these 
adjustments,  the  nutrition-based  import  requirement  calculations  for  a  particular  country,  com¬ 
modity,  and  year  are  as  follows: 

(12)  IRCQN  =  ([DRNFm  -  DA,]/MR)  +  DRF 

(13)  DRNFm  =  (PCCALB/PCCALTB)*(RMPCCALT)*(CALCFm)*(365)*(P)/1000 

(14)  DAm  =  [(PR)*(  1  -  (NFUR  +  WR  +  AUR))  -  (SR  *  PR)  -  DRF]*(MR)* 

(1  -  NFURm  +  WRm) 

The  subscript  m  indicates  a  variable  expressed  in  milled  (ex¬ 
tracted)  terms; 


The  variables  IRCQ,  DRNF,  DRF,  P,  and  PR  have  been  described  elsewhere.  The  new 
variables  in  the  nutrition-based  equation  are: 

DA  =  domestic  availability; 

MR  =  milling/extraction  rate  of  a  particular  commodity  (source:  FAO); 
DRF  =  feed  use  as  calculated  in  the  section  below; 


PCCAL  =  daily  per  capita  consumption  of  a  particular  commodity  in  calo¬ 
ries  (source:  FAO  and  ERS;  see  notes  below); 

RMPCCAL  =  recommended  minimum  total  daily  caloric  intake  (source:  FAO); 

CALCF  =  kilograms  per  capita,  assumes  base  period  average  caloric  intake 
(source:  FAO); 

NFUR  =  average  rate  of  utilization  for  non-food  purposes  for  a  particular 
commodity  during  1979-81  (source:  FAO); 

WR  =  rate  of  waste  for  a  particular  commodity  (source:  FAO); 

AUR  =  average  rate  of  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  manufactured  from  a 
particular  commodity  during  1971-81  (source:  FAO);  and 

SR  =  average  rate  of  seed  use  from  domestic  production  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  commodity  during  1979-81  (source:  FAO). 


Thus,  in  the  nutrition-based  method,  domestic  requirements  for  nonfeed  use  (DRNF)  in 
milled/extracted  terms  are  calculated  by  first  determining  commodity  caloric  shares  in  the  total 
diet  in  a  base  period  and,  on  the  basis  of  those  shares,  determining  the  per  capita  caloric 
amounts  needed  to  achieve  the  FAO  recommended  minimum.  These  per  capita  daily  caloric 
estimates  are  then  converted  to  annual  countrywide  requirements  in  terms  of  tons  of  milled 
commodity.  Domestic  availability  (DA)  is  calculated  in  milled  terms  by  adjusting  coarse 
domestic  production  (PR)  for  non-food  use,  waste,  alcoholic  beverage  use,  and  seed  use,  and 
milling/extraction  losses  using  rates  derived  from  the  FAO  food  balances.  Import  requirements 
in  coarse  terms  are  then  computed  as  the  un-milled  difference  between  the  domestic  require¬ 
ment  for  nonfeed  use  (DRNF)  and  domestic  availability  (DA)  plus  requirements  for  feed  use 
(DRF).  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  import  requirement  estimates  derived  from  this 
procedure  do  not  allow  for  reductions  for  waste,  non-food  use,  or  alcoholic  beverage  and  seed 
use  from  imported  commodities;  only  reductions  for  feed  use  and  milling/extraction  are 
accommodated. 
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The  appropriate  measure  of  coarse  domestic  production  (PR)  for  the  nutrition-based  method  is 
identical  to  that  used  in  the  status  quo  method.  The  calculation  of  import  requirements  (1RCQ) 
in  coarse  terms  is  shown  above,  and  the  appropriate  calculation  of  coarse  domestic  requirements 
(DR)  for  the  nutrition-based  method  is: 

(15)  DRN  =  PR  +  IRCQN 

The  following  points  should  be  noted  on  procedures  used  in  the  nutrition-based  calculations: 

1.  Calories  available  from  a  commodity  are  derived  using  the  1979-81  FAO  food  balance  data 
for  a  particular  commodity  and  country.  Where  significant  differences  exist  between  ERS 
and  FAO  production,  trade,  or  consumption,  ERS  revises  the  caloric  estimates  for  consis¬ 
tency  with  ERS  supply  and  use  data. 

2.  The  base  period  used  in  calculating  each  commodity’s  caloric  share  in  the  diet  in  each 
country  is  1979-81,  unless  the  average  suggests  use  of  1  of  the  3  years  individually. 

3.  Calculations  of  coarse  per  capita  consumption  from  the  targeted  coarse  total  use  and  pop¬ 
ulation  data  provided  may  yield  slightly  different  levels  for  1988/89  and  1989/90.  They 
may  vary  from  year  to  year  because  no  nonfood  use  (other  than  feed  use),  waste,  alcoholic 
beverage  use,  or  seed  use  is  deducted  from  imports  and  the  mix  of  imports  and  domestic 
availability  may  change  from  year  to  year.  At  the  levels  shown  for  targeted  coarse  total  use 
and  population,  however,  actual  per  capita  consumption  of  a  commodity  will  be  identical  in 
both  years. 

4.  For  many  countries,  the  proportion  of  feed  use  implied  in  the  1979-81  FAO  food  balances 
is  very  similar  to  that  implied  by  the  estimates  of  feed  use  (DRF)  in  this  report.  Where 
significant  differences  occurred,  adjustments  were  made  in  the  base-period  human  con¬ 
sumption  levels  (PCCALiB  and  PCCALXB)  for  the  purposes  of  the  nutrition-based  calcula¬ 
tions.  These  alterations  were  judged  necessary  to  allow  the  use  of  a  common  assumption  on 
feed  use  for  both  methods,  and  to  prevent  differences  in  feed  assumptions  from  interfering 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  two  food  need  estimates. 

5.  Because  rice  is  normally  traded  on  a  milled  (as  opposed  to  paddy)  basis,  and  all  rice  pro¬ 
duction,  stock,  and  trade  data  presented  in  this  report  are  on  a  milled  basis,  the  nutrition- 
based  import  requirement  equations  used  for  rice  are  modified  to  accommodate  this 
difference. 

Import  requirements  estimated  this  way  would  provide  enough  food  per  person  to  meet  the  FAO 
recommended  minimum  daily  caloric  intake  level.  The  FAO  caloric  standards  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  overestimating  minimum  requirements  and  the  FAO  food  balance  assumptions  used  in 
the  calculations  have  also  been  criticized  for  their  accuracy.  In  regard  to  the  caloric  standards, 
the  key  issue  is  whether  they  introduce  any  bias  across  the  countries  examined.  Because  the 
caloric  standards  are  derived  using  a  similar  methodology  across  all  countries,  it  is  unlikely  that 
significant  bias  is  introduced.  In  any  event,  errors  in  absolute  levels  of  estimates  do  not  prevent 
the  use  of  those  estimates  in  generating  country  ranking. 

The  FAO  food  balance  assumptions  are  considered  to  be  of  comparable  reliability  for  all  coun¬ 
tries  covered,  and  the  methods  used  for  calculating  food  balances  are  consistent.  Therefore,  it 
is  considered  unlikely  that  significant  bias  across  countries  is  introduced  by  their  use. 

Calculating  Feed  Use 

The  same  levels  of  estimated  feed  use  are  included  in  the  calculation  of  both  the  status  quo  and 
nutrition-based  estimates  of  total  and  import  requirements.  The  procedure  used  to  calculate 
feed  use  (DRF)  of  a  particular  commodity  in  a  given  country  and  year  is: 

(16)  DRF  =  P  *  PCCFb/100 

where  P  is  population  in  thousands  as  defined  earlier,  and 

PCCF  =  per  capita  utilization  of  a  commodity  for  livestock  feed  (source: 
ERS  estimates),  and  the  subscript  B  designates  the  base  period 
years  over  which  PCCF  is  averaged. 
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With  this  method  of  calculation,  feed  use  grows  from  the  base  period  average  at  the  same  rate 
as  population.  The  implication,  which  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  additional  food  need 
estimates,  is  that  no  growth  in  per  capita  feed  use  is  provided  for.  The  representativeness  of 
the  base  period  average  must,  however,  be  scrutinized  when  interpreting  the  calculated  levels  of 
feed  use.  Import  requirement  estimates  for  countries  experiencing  rapid  growth  in  feed  use 
(and  livestock  production)  are  constrained  by  this  procedure. 

Calculating  Food  Security  Stock  Ad justments 
The  Stocks-to-Consumption  Ratio  Method 

This  report  provides  separate  estimates  of  countries’  cereal  stock  levels  to  ensure  food  security. 
Stock  requirements  are  segregated  from  consumption  requirements  because,  for  allocation  pur¬ 
poses,  ensured  food  supplies  to  support  consumption  may  be  viewed  as  the  first  priority.  In 
addition,  the  reliability  of  stock  information  across  countries  varies  much  more  widely  than 
consumption.  Nevertheless,  a  program  that  adjusted  additional  food  need  allocations  to  recipi¬ 
ent  countries’  stock  positions  could  help  prevent  food  emergencies  in  these  countries,  and  also 
help  reduce  abrupt  swings  in  additional  food  needs  from  year  to  year.  This  would  be  achieved 
by  allowing  for  stock  building  in  relatively  good  years,  or  when  stocks  are  relatively  low,  and 
for  stock  draw-down  in  relatively  bad  years,  but  only  when  stocks  are  relatively  high. 

In  this  report,  estimates  of  stock  adjustments  are  made  only  for  the  commodity  group  compris¬ 
ing  cereals  and  cereal  equivalents  for  countries  where  historical  stock  data  are  available.  Stock 
adjustment  estimates  are  limited  to  the  cereal-equivalent  category  because  historical  stock  data 
commonly  are  available  only  for  this  commodity  group,  and  because  cereals  are  the  predominant 
food  staple  in  the  countries  covered  in  this  report.  The  procedures  for  estimating  stock  adjust¬ 
ments  outlined  below  use  historical  relationships  between  stocks  and  consumption  in  each  coun¬ 
try.  The  observed  historical  ratios  of  stocks  to  consumption  are  used  to  define  the  range  of 
adjustment,  in  the  absence  of  consistent  data  on  stock-building  targets  and  minimally  acceptable 
stock  levels  to  be  drawn  down  to  in  each  country.  The  next  section  discusses  an  alternative 
approach  employed  when  projected  stocks  are  exceptionally  large  and  stock-building  targets  are 
know  or  can  be  surmised. 


The  procedures  are  outlined  below  in  algebraic  form.  Stock  levels  are  calculated  in  absolute 
terms  and  in  terms  of  increments  to  be  added  to  (or  subtracted  from)  existing  stocks.  These 
increments  are  then  added  to  estimates  of  import  requirements  and  additional  food  needs  to 
support  consumption  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  total  additional  needs  to  support  both 
consumption  and  stocks.  The  following  variables  are  used  in  estimating  stock  adjustments: 

TPCE  =  total  production  of  cereals  and  cereal  equivalents  (quantity); 


TCEES 

ESR 

MNESRb 

MXESRb 


total  ending  stocks  of  cereals  and  cereal  equivalents  (quantity); 
ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  total  use; 

average  ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  total  use  for  cereal  equivalents 
during  base  period  B; 

maximum  ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  total  use  for  cereal  equivalents 
during  base  period  B; 


MINESRb  =  minimum  ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  total  use  for  cereal  equivalents 
during  base  period  B; 

DRS  =  status  quo  based  estimate  of  domestic  requirements  (DRNFS  + 
DRF  quantity); 


ASL  =  adjusted  stock  level  (quantity); 

SAQ  =  stock  adjustment  in  terms  of  the  increment  to  existing  stocks 
(quantity);  and 

SAY  =  stock  adjustment  (value). 
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Using  the  above-named  variables,  the  adjusted  stock  level  (ASL)  for  year  t  (the  first  forecast 
year)  is  calculated  in  the  following  way: 


If  TPCEt  >  trend  and  ESRt.j  <  1.1  *  MNESRB: 

ASLt  =  (ESRt_!  +  (MXESRb  -  ESR^^/^DRSt 
If  TPCEt  >  trend  and  ESR^  >  1.1  *  MNESRB: 

ASLt  =  ESRt_!  *  DRSt 

If  TPCEt  <  trend  and  ESRt-i  <  .9  *  MNESRB: 

ASLt  =  (ESRt-!  +  (MXESRb  -  ESRt_!)/3)  *  DRSt 
If  TPCEt  <  trend  and  1.1  *  MNESRB  >  ESR^  >  .9  *MNESRB: 

ASLt  =  ESRt-i  *  DRSt,  and 
If  TPCEt  <  trend  and  ESRt_i  >  1.1  *  MNESRB: 

ASLt  =  (ESRt-i  +  MINESRb)/2  *DRSt. 

The  stock  adjustment  for  year  t  in  quantity  (SAQt)  and  value  (SAVt)  terms  is  calculated  as: 
SAQt  =  ASLt  -  TCEESt-i,  and 
SAVt  =  SAQt  *  IUVt 

where  IUVt  is  the  estimated  import  unit  value  for  cereals  in  year  t  as  defined  in  the  following 
section. 

The  adjusted  stock  level  for  (ASL)  for  year  t+1  (the  second  out  year)  is  calculated  using  the 
identical  equations  as  for  year  t  with  the  following  substitutions: 

1.  The  subscript  t+1  is  substituted  for  the  subscript  t. 

2.  The  variable  AESRt  (adjusted  ending  stock  ratio  in  year  t)  is  substituted  for  ESRt.!, 
where  AESRt  =  ASLt/DRSt 

The  stock  adjustment  for  year  t+1  in  quantity  (SAQt+1)  and  value  (SAVt+1)  is  calculated  as: 
SAQt+1  =  ASLt+1  -  ASLt,  and 
SAVt+1  =  SAQt+1  *  IUVt+1. 

Stock  adjustments  calculated  by  the  procedures  described  above  have  the  following  characteris¬ 
tics: 


1.  If  production  is  above  trend,  stocks  are  built  up  if  they  are  relatively  low  and  are  allowed 
to  remain  "high"  if  they  are  already  "high."  High  is  defined  as  a  ratio  of  stocks  to  total  use 
greater  than  10  percent  above  the  average  for  the  base  period.  If  production  is  below  trend, 
stocks  are  built  up  if  they  are  "low"  (10  percent  or  more  below'  that  given  by  the  average 
base  period  ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  total  use),  left  unchanged  if  they  are  around  the  base 
period  mean,  and  drawn  down  if  they  are  high.  If  stocks  are  low,  stock  building  is  allowed 
for  in  both  above-  and  below-trend  production  situations  for  reasons  of  food  security. 

2.  The  rates  of  stock  adjustment  used  in  the  calculations  are,  when  building,  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  the  base  period  maximum  stock  ratio  and  the  current  stock  ratio,  and 
when  drawing  down,  one-half  the  difference  between  base  period  minimum  stock  ratio  and 
the  current  stock  ratio.  A  faster  rate  is  used  for  drawing  down  than  for  building  because 
stocks  are  generally  drawn  down  more  rapidly  than  they  are  rebuilt.  The  one-third  rate 
used  for  stock  building  implies  a  3-year  stock  building  period. 
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3.  The  procedures  assume  the  reasonableness  of  working  with  minimum,  maximum,  and  mean 
ending  stock  ratios  observed  during  the  base  period,  given  the  lack  of  consistent  data  on 
appropriate  stock  targets  and  minimum  acceptable  stock  levels.  Moreover,  government  stock 
targets,  where  available,  may  not  be  consistent  with  either  historically  achieved  stock  levels 
or  existing  storage  facilities.  The  use  of  adjustments  toward,  rather  than  to,  the  base-period 
levels  diminishes  the  effect  of  errors  caused  by  atypical  base  period  observations. 

4.  The  magnitude  of  year-to-year  stock  adjustments  (SAQ,  SAV)  depends  on  both  the  calcu¬ 
lated  change  in  the  ending  stock  ratio  in  t+1  and  the  difference  between  actual  total  nonfeed 
use  in  t  and  status  quo-based  nonfeed  use  (SQNFU)  in  t+1.  In  some  cases,  abrupt  changes 
in  actual  and  calculated  nonfeed  use  between  t  and  t+1  may  distort  the  intended  direction  of 
the  stock  adjustment.  (For  example,  even  if  the  situation  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  ending 
stock  ratio  (ESR),  stocks  could  decline  from  t  to  t+1  if  the  status  quo  estimate  of  nonfeed 
use  (SQNFU)  for  t+1  was  sharply  below  actual  use  in  t.)  These  situations  are  described  in 
the  country  narrative^. 


5.  The  stock  adjustment  estimates  (SAQ,  SAV)  can  be  applied  to  the  consumption  estimates  for 
cereals  to  obtain  an  overall  estimate  of  import  requirements  (IRTQce,  IRTVce)  and  additional 
food  needs  (AFNTQce,  AFNTVce)  for  cereals  in  the  following  way: 


a.  If  IRCQce  and  IRCVce  are  negative  (implying  a  surplus  of  cereals  for  consumption 
purposes  that  can  be  applied  to  stock  adjustments): 

IRTQce  =  IRCQce  +  SAQ; 

IRTVce  =  IRCVce  +  SAV; 

AFNTQce  =  AFNCQce  +  SAQ 

IRTQce  >  O; 


subject  to 


AFNTVce  =  AFNCVce  +  SAV, 


subject  to 


IRTVce  >  O. 


If  import  requirements  remain  negative  after  adding  the  stock  adjustment,  additional  food  needs 
are  not  affected.  This  situation  implies  a  surplus  of  cereals  above  what  is  needed  to  support 
consumption  and  stock  adjustment,  but  a  surplus  that  cannot  be  exported  for  foreign  exchange 
or  applied  against  deficits  in  other  non-substitutable  food  categories. 


b.  If  IRCQce  and  IRCVc„  are  positive  (implying  a  deficit  in  cereals  and  no  surplus  of 
cereals  that  can  be  applied  to  stock  adjustments): 


IRTQce 

IRTVce 

AFNTQce 

AFNTVce 


IRCQce  SAQ; 
IRCVce  +  SAV; 
AFNCQce  +  SAQ;  and 
AFNCVCe  +  SAV. 


Target  Stocks 
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The  adjusted  stock  levels  (ASL’s)  computed  by  the  stocks-to-consumption  ratio  method  are 
based  on  historical  relationships,  not  projected  stock  holdings.  When  it  is  known  that  govern¬ 
ments  have  stocks  objectives,  or  it  is  reasonable  to  surmize  that  to  be  the  case,  the  Target  Stocks 
method  of  computing  ending  stock  levels  may  be  invoked.  The  resulting  computations  of  food 
needs,  unlike  the  ratio  method,  reflect  the  influence  of  held  stocks  on  projected  food  aid  needs. 
The  change  required  in  the  food  needs  analysis  from  invoking  the  target  stocks  adjustment  is 
just  in  the  computation  of  the  ASLs.  The  stock  adjustment  is  then  calculated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  for  the  ratios  method.  The  procedure  for  status  quo  described  here  is  identical  for 
nutrition-based  needs,  except  for  the  supstitution  of  IRCQN  for  IRCQS.  The  following  three 
additional  variables  are  introduced: 

TARGET  the  proposed  closing  stock  level  for  year  t 

MIN  the  minimum  ending  stock  quantity  in  the  eight  year  base  period 
MID  (TARGET  -  MIN)/2 


Using  these  and  previously-named  variables,  the  target  adjusted  stock  level  (ASL)  for  year  t  is 
calculated  in  the  following  way: 


If  TPCEt  >  trend  and  TCEES  <  TARGET: 

ASLt  =  TCEES  +  (TARGET  -  TCEES)/3 

If  TPCEt  >  trend  and  TCEES  >=  TARGET  and  TCEES  -  TARGET  >= 
IRCQSt 

ASLt  =  TCEES  -  IRCQSt 

If  TPCEt  >  trend  and  TCEES  >=  TARGET  and  TCEES  -  TARGET  <  IRCQSt 
ASLt  =  TARGET 


If  TPCEt  < 
ASLt  = 
If  TPCEt  < 
ASLt  = 
IF  TPCEt  < 

ASLt  = 
IF  TPCEt  < 

ASLt  = 


trend  and  TCEES  <  TARGET  and  TCEES  <  MID 
TCEES  +  (TARGET  -  TCEES)/3 
trend  and  TCEES  <  TARGET  and  TCEES  >  MID 
TCEES  -  (TCEES  -  MIN)/2 

trend  and  TCEES  >  TARGET  and  (TCEES  -  TARGET)  + 
(TARGET  -  MIN)/2  >=  IRCQSt 

TCEES  -  IRCQS 

trend  and  TCEES  >  TARGET  and  (TCEES  -  TARGET)  + 
(TARGET  -  MIN)/2  <  IRCQSt 

TCEES  -  (TCEES  -  TARGET)  +  (TARGET  -  MIN)/2 


The  adjusted  stock  level  when  total  production  of  cereals  equivalent  is  great  than  trend: 

When  production  is  above  trend  and  the  stock  target  exceeds  current  inventory,  stocks  are 
built  toward  the  target.  The  target  becomes  the  ASL  when  opening  stocks  exceed  the 
target  by  a  quantity  less  than  import  requirements,  otherwise  the  ASL  is  the  excess  of 
current  stocks  over  import  requirement  in  the  first  estimated  year. 
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The  adjusted  stock  level  when  total  production  of  cereals  equivelent  is  less  than  trend: 

When  production  is  below  trend  and  current  stocks  are  below  the  target,  stocks  are  built 
toward  the  target,  with  the  increment  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
gap.  When  current  stocks  are  above  the  target,  the  ASL  becomes  the  target  plus  the  target 
margin  over  the  stocks  midpoint.  If  the  resultant  stocks  drawdown  exceeds  import 
requirements,  the  ASL  is  computed  as  the  excess  of  current  stocks  over  import  require¬ 
ments  in  the  first  estimated  year. 


Adjusted  stock  levels  for  the  second  estimated  year  (ASLt+1)  are  computed  similarly,  substitut¬ 
ing  ASLt  for  TCEES. 


Calculating  Maximum  Absorbable  Food  Needs 

The  calculation  of  maximum  absorbable  imports  and  additional  food  needs  is  an  attempt  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  level  of  imports  that  could  be  handled  if  the  highest  historical  levels  of  per  capita  total 
use  and  absolute  carry-over  stocks  could  be  attained.  The  implicit  assumption  is  that  the  food 
delivery  systems  of  many  of  the  countries  involved  have  been  fully  "loaded"  by  past  high  levels 
of  consumption.  In  addition,  the  highest  level  of  stocks  maintained  over  the  previous  8  years  is 
assumed,  in  the  absence  of  better  information,  to  be  the  largest  level  that  can  currently  be 
maintained.  The  estimate  is  intended  to  provide  a  crude  measure  of  the  amount  of  food  that 
can  be  physically  absorbed.  This  level  may  then  be  used  to  scale  back  nutrition-based  addi¬ 
tional  food  need  estimates  that  may  be  beyond  the  physical  limits  of  a  country’s  transportation, 
distribution,  and  storage  capabilities.  No  attempt  is  made  (here  or  elsewhere  in  the  report)  to 
assess  the  impact  of  such  maximum  levels  on  domestic  prices  or  production  incentives.  These 
estimates  are  for  individual  countries  only.  No  accounting  is  made  of  the  impact  of  "loaded" 
ports  in  other  countries  on  the  capacity  to  make  shipments  to  landlocked  countries.  This  can  be 
an  especially  acute  problem  in  Southern  and  East  Africa. 


The  maximum  absorbable  level  of  imports  for  commodity  group  j  is: 

(17)  MAXIMj  =  P  *  MAX  (PCCj)  +  MAX  (ES)  -  PRJ5 

where: 

MAXIM  =  the  maximum  absorbable  level  of  imports, 

MAX  (PCCj)  =  the  maximum  of  per  capita  total  use  in  the  base  period; 

P  =  forecast  population; 

MAX  (ES)  =  largest  absolute  level  of  ending  stocks  over  the  last  8years; 

PRj  =  forecast  production  of  commodity  group  k. 

The  maximum  level  of  absorbable  imports  is  used  as  a  constraint  on  the  nutrition-based 
additional  food  needs,  which  become  the  smallest  of  (in  quantity  terms): 


(18)  MAXIMQj  -  CICQj 
or: 

(19)  IRCQj  +  SAQj  -  CICQj 

where  IRCQ  is  nutrition-based  import  requirements  to  support  consumption,  and  SAQ  is  the 
food  security  stock  adjustment  in  the  case  of  the  cereal  equivalent  commodity  group. 

Calculating  Import  Unit  Values 
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Import  unit  value  (IUV)  estimates  are  used  in  this  report  to  convert  tonnage  import  require¬ 
ments  (IRCQ)  to  value  estimates  (IRCV),  and  to  convert  estimated  commercial  import  capacities 
in  dollars  (CICV)  to  tonnage  terms  (CICQ).  Import  unit  values  are  computed  for  each  country, 
year,  and  commodity  group  j  as  follows: 

(20)  IUVj=  (IUVjB/USXUVjB)*FUSXUV 

where: 

IUVjB  =  a  country’s  average  import  unit  value  for  commodity  j  during 
base  period  B  (1984-86  in  this  report).  In  some  cases,  lack  of 
current  data  has  necessitated  the  estimation  of  country  import 
unit  values  from  those  of  nearby  countries  (sources:  FAO  and 
ERS). 


USXUVjB  =  the  average  U.S.  export  unit  value  for  commodities  in  group  j 
during  a  base  period  B.  The  average  U.S.  export  unit  values 
used  tor  each  commodity  group  in  the  report  are  as  follows: 
cereal  equivalent  =  wheat;  vegetable  oils  =  soybean  oil,  pulses  = 
dry  beans,  milk  =  nonfat  dry  milk  converted  to  fluid  equivalent. 

FUSXUVj  =  the  forecast  U.S.  export  unit  value  for  commodities  in  group  j 
for  the  appropriate  year  (source:  ERS). 

Estimated  import  unit  values  are,  therefore,  dependent  on  a  base-period  ratio  between  a 
country’s  import  unit  value  and  the  U.S.  export  unit  value  for  a  particular  commodity,  and  on 
the  forecast  U.S.  export  unit  value  of  that  commodity.  The  use  of  the  base-period  ratio  is 
intended  to  compensate  for  differences  in  transportation  costs  to  various  countries  from  both 
U.S.  and  non-U. S.  ports,  depending  on  who  the  base  period  suppliers  were,  as  well  as  quality 
differences  between  what  a  country  normally  purchases  and  the  U.S.  average  quality. 

Calculating  Commercial  Import  Capacity 

A  country’s  capacity  to  pay  for  imports  of  food  staples  is  calculated  in  two  steps.  The  first 
formula  measures  the  country’s  available  foreign  exchange  and  is  as  follows:  (all  values  are  in 
million  US  $): 


(1) 

where: 


FEA  =  MEE  -  [(IRb/MIb  *  MI)  -  IR]  -  DS; 

FEA  =  estimated  foreign  exchange  availability; 

MEE  =  projected  merchandise  export  earnings  (sources:  World  Bank  and 
ERS); 

IRB  =  international  reserves  during  the  base  period  (sources:  IMF  and 
World  Bank); 

MIb  =  merchandise  imports  during  the  base  period  (sources:  IMF  and 
World  Bank); 

MI  =  projected  merchandise  imports  (sources:  World  Bank  and  ERS); 

IR  =  projected  international  reserves  (sources:  World  Bank  and  ERS); 

DS  =  projected  debt  service  (sources:  World  Bank  and  ERS);  and 

B  =  the  base  period  over  which  IR  and  MI  are  averaged,  (in  this 
report,  1984-87). 
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Simply  put,  this  formula  states  that  the  foreign  exchange  available  for  commercial  food  imports 
depends  on  export  earnings,  less  any  allowance  for  the  accumulation  or  draw-down  of  reserves 
and  debt  service  payments.  The  allowance  for  reserves  is  based  on  the  notion  that  during  the 
projection  period  a  country  be  permitted  to  maintain  a  ratio  of  reserves  to  imports  equal  to  the 
ratio  in  the  base  period.  The  term  within  the  brackets  determines  the  allowance  for  the 
accretion  of  reserves. 


To  illustrate,  take  the  case  of  Sri  Lanka,  where,  for  1988: 


MEE  = 

1925 

IRb  = 

399 

mib  = 

2279 

MI  = 

2645 

IR  = 

250 

DS  = 

550 

(2) 

FEA  = 

1925 

(3) 

FEA  = 

1925 

(4) 

FEA  = 

1925 

(5) 

FEA  = 

1925 

(6) 

FEA  = 

1163 

-  [(399/2279  *  2645)  -  250]  -  550 

-  [(.1751  *  2645)  -  250]  -  550 

-  [462  -  250]  -  550 

-  [212]  -  550 


Equation  (3)  indicates  that,  from  1984  to  1987,  Sri  Lanka  held  reserves  equal  to  about  18 
percent  of  imports.  After  multiplication  of  this  figure  by  the  1988  import  projection,  equation 
(4)  shows  that  $463  million  of  reserves  are  needed  to  maintain  the  same  reserves/imports  ratio. 
Equation  (5)  shows  the  amount  of  reserves  that  Sri  Lanka  will  accumulate--the  difference 
between  reserves  needed  to  maintain  the  base-period  ratio  and  projected  reserves.  Equation  (6) 
indicates  the  available  foreign  exchange  for  Sri  Lanka  in  1988. 


The  next  step  in  the  formula  determines  the  amount  of  available  foreign  exchange  to  be  applied 
toward  commercial  imports  of  foods  in  a  particular  group  of  substitutable  foods  (cereals,  roots 
and  tubers,  pulses,  vegetable  oils,  etc.)  designated  by  the  subscript  j.  This  step  is  specified  as 
follows: 


(7) 

where: 


CICVj  =  FEA  *  (CFIj/MEE)B 


CICVj  =  Estimated  commercial  import  capacity  for  food  commodities  in 
group  j; 

FEA  =  estimated  foreign  exchange  available  as  derived  from  part  1  of 
the  formula; 

CFIjg  =  commercial  food  imports  of  commodities  in  group  j  during  the 
base  period  (sources:  FAO  and  ERS); 

MEEB  =  merchandise  export  earnings  during  the  base  period  (sources: 
IMF  and  World  Bank);  and 

B  =  the  base  period  over  which  CFI  and  MEE  are  averaged  (in  this 
report,  1984-87) 
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This  method  projects  the  ability  of  a  country  to  purchase  food  imports,  based  on  the  percentage 
of  export  earnings  spent  on  food  imports  during  the  base  period. 

To  continue  the  illustration  with  Sri  Lanka  for  the  food  group  consisting  of  cereals,  where: 


FEA  =  1163 


CFIjb  =  82.2 
MEEb=  1350 

CICVj=  1163  *  (82.2/1632) 
CICV;=  1163  *  (.06) 


(8) 

(9) 

(10) 


CICVi=  70 


Equation  (9)  indicates  that  Sri  Lanka  spent  roughly  6  percent  of  its  export  earnings  on  imports 
of  cereals  during  the  base  period.  For  the  purpose  of  additional  food  needs  assessment,  it  is 
expected  that  the  same  percentage,  or  $70  million,  of  its  available  foreign  exchange  will  be 
committed  to  import  cereals  in  1988/89.  In  addition,  $10  million  is  reallocated  from  vegetable 
oil  commercial  import  capacity  as  the  import  requirement  for  that  commodity  group  is  negative. 

A  few  shortcomings  of  this  method  should  be  noted.  Countries  that  historically  have  spent  a 
greater  share  of  export  earnings  on  food  imports  will  be  expected,  for  the  purpose  of  this 
assessment,  to  spend  the  same  share  in  forecast  years.  In  contrast,  countries  that  spend  rela¬ 
tively  little  on  food  will  be  expected  to  continue  spending  that  lower  ratio. 

Furthermore,  countries  whose  base-period  reserves-to-imports  ratio  is  high  may  be  permitted  to 
accumulate  reserves  at  a  faster  rate  than  countries  with  a  lower  ratio.  Finally,  because  debt 
service  projections,  in  many  cases,  are  based  on  historical  levels  of  actual  payment  in  relation  to 
export  earnings  and  not  on  actual  debt  service  obligations,  forecasts  of  debt  service  may  be 
understated. 
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